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VoL. LX, No. 6 DECEMBER 1949 


The Thirtieth Anniversary 
of the Foundation of the I.L.O. 


1919-1949 


In commemoration of the foundation of the International 
Labour Organisation thirty years ago, a brief ceremony, attended 
by the whole of the staff, took place in Geneva at the headquarters 
of the International Labour Office on 29 October last. Messages 
were read from Mr. David A. Morse, Director-General of the 
Office, and Mr. Edward Phelan, former Director-General, and 
an address was delivered by Mr. Jef Rens, Assistant Director- 
General, in which he took stock of the work done by the I.L.0. since 
its foundation. The text of the two messages and of the address is 
reproduced below. 


MESSAGE FROM MR. DAviID A. MORSE 


c is my great regret that I am not able to be with you today to 

celebrate the thirtieth anniversary of the founding of the 
I.L.O. Thirty years ago new and challenging horizons were 
opened for working peoples throughout the world. A new 
instrument had been forged to assist them in their search 
for fair standards of living, for peace and social justice. Albert 
Thomas seized this instrument with the initiative, courage, 
foresight and wisdom which made him one of the greatest 
statesmen of this age, and used it to make a lasting contri- 
bution to the welfare of workers everywhere. 

Butler, Winant and Phelan have followed and each in his 
turn has built upon the great foundations which were laid 
80 well. 
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Many of you still with the Office today have lived through 
these years of struggle, of disappointment and success, and 
under each successive Director have rendered the services 
indispensable for the execution of their plans and schemes. 

Today, as we pause at this milestone in the life of the I.L.O., 
we can see the product of these thirty years of tireless effort 
and devotion to the cause of peace and social justice. This 
heritage is now entrusted to us—a heritage which has proved 
its worth and justified the wisdom and foresight of its founders. 

It is upon us that falls the great responsibility of going 
forward to meet the constant challenge to our aims. It will 
call for every effort on the part of all of us. We must go 
forward to new fields—to meet new situations. I shall do 
my utmost—and I count on you, one and all, in the spirit 
of the great traditions of the past, and in the spirit, too, of 
the changing patterns of the post-war era, to work with me in 
this task—that we may see to it that in our next thirty years 
our achievements equal—if possible, surpass—the achieve- 
ments of the past and that we may claim with modesty, but 
assurance, that we have contributed to the best of our ability 
to building a world of plenty and of peace. 


MESSAGE FROM MR. EDWARD PHELAN 


Today the activity of general international organisations 
has become a feature of the world’s political life. 

The conferences and other meetings of the United Nations 
and of the specialised agencies take place continuously : and 
the experts and consultative missions sent out by these bodies 
are working all the time in almost every quarter of the globe. 

It requires a great, indeed almost a violent, effort of the 
imagination to realise that there was a time when none of 
this activity existed, when there were no international organis- 
ations of general scope, no continuous succession of inter- 
' national deliberations and decisions, no unceasing going and 
coming of international advisers and consultants. 

The date which separates two epochs in which these things 
happen continuously and in which they did not happen at 
all is therefore of historic importance. 
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It is much more than a milestone in the road of human 
progress. It is the turning point at which the road took a 
new and more promising direction. 

Thirty years ago this new era of concerted international 
effort for the establishment of peace based on social justice 
began. The first of what was to become an unending series 
of international meetings opened in Washington, D.C., on 
29 October 1919. 

It was a meeting of the International Labour Conference, 
and thus fell to the I.L.O. the honour of inaugurating the 
great constructive effort of international collaboration which 
has since, after many adversities, developed into the multiple 
activities of the United Nations. 

As the I.L.0. looks back at that opening session thirty 
years ago it will find, I believe, many reasons for hope and 
confidence. The delegates at Washington had no past on which 
to lean. As they worked, what they had thought to be solid 
ground was slipping beneath their feet. The foundation on 
which they thought to build was in fact distorted, though, 
as it proved, not destroyed. They looked forward to no future : 
they had to be content to do what they could in a most uncer- 
tain present. Today their successors can look back on a long 
and impressive series of achievements. The Organisation 
not only survived the cataclysm of war but emerged from 
that ordeal more vigorous than ever. The original purpose 
of the Organisation stands with unimpeachable validity. 
Redefined in the Declaration of Philadelphia, it has made 
a wider appeal and secured a deeper response than ever 
before. 

To the faith, on which alone Washington could build, there 
is now added the confidence which can be drawn from a sense 
of accomplishment, the strength which comes from wider and 
more enlightened support, and the comfort of a powerful 
alliance with the United Nations and the other specialised 
agencies. No doubt there will be problems and difficulties. 
As Mr. Trygve Lie said a few days ago, the United Nations is 
as yet neither a success nor a failure. 

The thirty years’ record of the International Labour 
Organisation shows that, with vigour and, not optimism, 
but a refusal to be dismayed, no difficulties can permanently 
avert our progress towards a peaceful world. 
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In the effort to promote that progress the I.L.O. has its 
recognised part. Inspired by. its courageous beginnings it 
can be counted upon to make its contribution with devotion 
and energy, and by maintaining its own high tradition of 
service will have its honourable share in the success of the 
most important of all human efforts, the establishment of a 
just and enduring peace. 


SPEECH OF MR. JEF RENS 


The International Labour Organisation is celebrating 
today the thirtieth anniversary of its foundation. On 29 Oct- 
ober 1919 the first International Labour Conference was 
opened at Washington and this date has since been adopted as 
the birthday of the I.L.O. This body is therefore thirty years 
old today, nearly one third of a century, and its existence, 
although short in historical perspective, already covers one 
generation. 

The Directorate of the Office has felt that this is not an 
occasion to pass over in silence. In the absence of the Director- 
General, whose message you have just heard, I have therefore 
been asked to say a few words to you. 


(Mr. Rens first drew attention to the fact that among those 
present were several persons who were members of the Secretariat 
of the Washington Conference in 1919 or had belonged to the 
staff of the Office since 1920; he also welcomed the presence of 
various members of the Governing Body.) 


Our Organisation is to be congratulated on having found 
in its service at its very start men and women so capable, so 
devoted and imbued with such faith in the mission with 
which its founders had entrusted it. 

In point of fact, what exactly was this mission ? Why 
was the I.L.O. founded ? What needs were satisfied by its 
creation ? Who first conceived the idea of this Organisation ? 
Here are a few questions which in a moment like this we, 
and especially our young colleagues who have joined us since 
the war, may well ask. 

The mission of the I.L.O. is set out in full in the Preamble 
to its Constitution, and springs from the first of its sentences, 
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which proclaims that lasting and universal peace can be 
established only if it is based upon social justice. 

Taking note of the existence of conditions of labour 
involving such injustice, hardship and privations to large 
numbers of people as to produce unrest so great that the 
peace of the world is imperilled, the Paris Peace Conference 
decided to set up the I.L.O. as an international instrument 
for improving the conditions of life and labour of workers 
throughout the world. 

Even though the social position of the workers today 
still leaves much to be desired in many countries, the 
progress made during the last three decades is none the less 
substantial. 

Thirty years ago—it is worth while to remind ourselves 
of the fact—social legislation was only in its inception and 
measures for social protection were, generally speaking, 
few and meagre. Up to the first world war, even in the most 
progressive industrial countries of the world, workers toiled 
at least ten hours a day and six days a week; wages, often 
much too low, were fixed by employers unilaterally ; social 
insurance, with very few exceptions, was only beginning to 
make an appearance ; there were appalling gaps in the pro- 
tection for women and child workers ; freedom of association 
was rarely admitted in principle and often impeded in practice. 
If we add to this list the lack of education and housing, the 
malnutrition, the difficulty of obtaining medical care, we have 
the elements of a situation which it is very difficult for us to 
imagine today. 

It is true that during the two or three decades which 
immediately preceded the first world war, the workers in 
most parts of Europe and North America had begun to organise 
in trade unions and had succeeded, by dint of continuous 
effort, in wresting from time to time from their employers 
certain improvements to alleviate their most crying needs. 
But up to the first world war, their organised efforts yielded 
them more of consolation than of concrete advantages, more 
of hope than of immediate improvements in their conditions. 
The importance of this period lay above all in the fact that the 
workers, through the increasing strength of their organisations, 
began to realise the possibility of a future free from poverty 
and exploitation, and closer to that ideal of justice which 
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they had, in their distress, begun to envisage. This ideal they 
had proclaimed to the entire world and they believed in it 
passionately. 

Without the war of 1914-1918 this ideal might not have 
taken shape or seemed possible of achievement, not in the 
distant future, but within a short space of time. For during 
the war the workers of all the belligerent countries had been 
mobilised in their millions either to fight or to produce the 
weapons of war. This terrible ordeal was necessary in order 
that the workers might be considered as citizens with as 
much right as other social ranks. Equality in sacrifice made 
them for the first time fully conscious of their value as citizens 
and as men, and gave them courage to demand that their 
working and living conditions should be raised to a level 
compatible with human dignity. All this bloodshed and loss 
of life was necessary before the other classes of society recog- 
nised for the first time the justice of the workers’ claims to 
the product of their work. 

There is surely something at once grand and moving in 
the fact that this, the least privileged of classes dared, in the 
depths of its misery, to dream of an ideal of social justice, 
and after conceiving this ideal in its dreams, dared to set 
about translating it into reality ? That is indeed one of the 
finest of human adventures in the epoch in which we live. 
This effort made by the workers is all the more worthy of our 
admiration since its aim is to benefit not only its authors, but 
the whole of society, including every class. 

How natural all this seems to us nowadays! In our times, 
social justice is one of the least contested of political ideas, 
and social policy one of the key aspects of general policy 
in every country. Only a third of a century ago, however, 
the idea of social policy based on justice was still somewhat 
of a revolutionary innovation, and it was in the I.L.O. that 
it assumed material shape, for the first time, on the international 
level. If, in our time, this ideal has not become completely 
incorporated in society as we know it, it is not because there is 
any doubt as to its value, but largely, if not solely, because 
the economic conditions for realising it in full are still 
lacking. 

After these few reflections on the aims, the objectives and 
the ideals contained in the Constitution of our Organisation, 
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let us look back a while on the road we have covered in three 
decades. 

First of all, I should like to tell you of the results obtained 
by the I.L.O. during the first ten years of its existence. You 
will hear these results, summed in a few short sentences that 
were spoken by our first Director, Albert Thomas ': 

Ten years have passed since the International Labour Office 
was founded, ten years of arduous work, ten years of meetings, 
conferences and negotiations. Twenty-nine Conventions have been 
voted, 391 ratifications have been obtained. Already the Inter- 
national Labour Office may congratulate itself on having secured 
some benefits for workers all over the world, according to the words 
of the Peace Treaty. By the united efforts, the collaboration of heart 
and mind of one and all, we shall build up the monument to peace 
and social justice which the nations have conceived after the 
catastrophe of the war. 


Since then, the number of Conventions has risen to 98 and 
that of Recommendations to 87. Of these 98 Conventions, 57 
have come into force, and the number of ratifications obtained 
is 1,088. But for the second world war, which suspended the 
activity of the International Labour Conference for five years, 
these results would have been appreciably larger. Even so, 
the figures show that a great number of social laws throughout 
the world have been inspired by standards previously laid 
down by the International Labour Conference. 

We do not consider this number of ratifications to be 
sufficient, and we are continually striving to find out how 
best to draw up our Conventions henceforth in order that 
their ratification may become easier without affecting their 
intrinsic value in any way. 

It would, however, be erroneous to judge the results of 
this work merely by the number of international labour 
Conventions adopted and ratified. The Recommendations, 
too, have influenced a number of social laws all over the world. 

Neither should we overlook the work of our regional confer- 
ences in Latin America, in the Far East, and in the Middle 
East, which are now being held regularly. They are doing 
much to extend to and spread in these economically less 
developed but rapidly expanding regions the benefits of the 
social experience acquired in countries that are industrially 
more advanced. 





1 A record had been made, at the time, of this speech by Albert Thomas. 
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We should also remember the activities of our industrial 
committees and all the other committees, such as those on 
agriculture, plantations, co-operation, indigenous workers, 
salaried employees and professional workers, which have 
been set up or developed since the last war, and which at pre- 
sent, side by side with the work of the International Labour 
Conference, enable the I.L.O. to make deeper studies in the 
most varied economic sectors. 

I cannot refrain from making a brief reference here to an 
activity which is taking on more and more importance and 
may certainly be expected to develop very greatly in the near 
future. It is that of technical assistance. With increasing 
frequency the members of our technical sections, who in the 
past were concerned chiefly with studying the problems in 
hand and preparing schemes of social reform for embodiment 
in international instruments, are now called upon by Govern- 
ments—usually the Governments of newer countries—to assist 
them in drawing up social legislation, or in organising social 
services or administrations, or in establishing a network of 
vocational training centres and courses. Thanks chiefly to 
this new aspect of our activity, the wealth of experience 
acquired in the social field by the industrial countries of the 
West—whose prosperity was often built up in part on colonial 
exploitation—can now be handed back by means of this tech- 
nical assistance so as to benefit those countries which have 
most need of it, many of them the colonies of yesterday which 
have become independent countries today. 

You are no doubt justified in asking me a question which 
has often been asked and which the Directorate of the I.L.O. 
has, indeed, often asked itself. It is this: how far does all 
this activity on the part of the Organisation, expressed in 
conferences, embodied in Conventions, and evoked in the nume- 
rous meetings which we organise, really affect the workers’ 
life ? For that is, of course, the real criterion. It is not 
easy to give a reply, because the answer to the question lies 
in a multitude of happenings which take place far away from 
the Office and of which it is often unaware. However, the Office 
is at present preparing a publication, popularly written but 
based on careful study of existing social conditions, which will 
give a clear and simple reply to this question. It is hoped 
that the publication will be ready very shortly, and you will 
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be able to see for yourselves that it is an interesting, and in 
places, even enthralling, work from cover to cover. 

It is a story full of examples of the effects of I.L.O. activity, 
and it does go to show real successes in the attack on social 
problems and in bringing about greater social justice. 

But the darker side must not be forgotten. The Organis- 
ation was unable to prevent the second world war—yet that 
was its principal task. War broke out in spite of the undeniable 
social progress made all over the world since 1920. 

This new catastrophe was due to forces outside our sphere 
of activity. It proved that although universal and lasting 
peace can be established only if it is based on social justice, 
the latter by itself is not sufficient to guarantee peace. That 
is a lesson on which I would invite you to meditate. It is 
none the less true, however, that peace cannot be attained 
without social justice, and the lesson which the I.L.O. has 
learnt from the last war is precisely that it must not only 
persevere in seeking social justice, but must make every 
effort to bring it about more speedily. Like the first world 
war, the past conflict was accompanied everywhere by an 
accumulation of social demands which were expressed in an 
explosive outburst as soon as hostilities ceased. We have made, 
and you yourselves have made, an extraordinary effort to 
adapt the activities of the Office to the demands which are 
made on it from every quarter at once. 


(Mr. Rens emphasised here the extent and arduousness of 
the work done by the staff during the last few years.) 


Before concluding, I should like to devote a few moments 
to a brief review of the reasons for the success of the I.L.O., 
a success which although relative is none the less very real. 
After some reflection, I have come to the conclusion that these 
reasons are of four kinds. 

The principal and fundamental factor of its success lies 
of course in the very nature of its mission. Its object is to 
satisfy, as we have seen, real and imperious needs. It is no 
exaggeration to say that at the time when the I.L.0O. was 
formed the achievement—or at least the first steps in achieve- 
ment—of social justice had become an essential condition, 
not only for the continued progress, but for the very existence 
of industrial nations. It was to satisfy this obvious necessity 
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that the founder States of the I.L.O. created this institution, 
and it is in this necessity that the Organisation has found 
the inspiration for its activity. 

To continue to succeed, we have only to continue to serve 
the ideal of social justice which is written in our Constitution. 
This means for the I.L.0O. constant examination of existing 
social conditions throughout the world, a constant effort 
to get as close to reality as possible, in order to expose want, 
exploitation, and social injustice wherever they persist. It 
means thorough study of these evils and, above all, study of 
the remedies required. It means, too, that the I.L.0., by all 
the means of influence or action at its disposal, should try 
to evolve efficacious solutions to these problems. The ulti- 
mate criterion of our success is a simple one. The I.L.0O. 
makes progress whenever it alleviates poverty, reduces exploit- 
ation and lessens social injustice. It gains a victory whenever 
it improves the worker’s lot, whenever it brings prosperity 
and sunshine into his home, whenever it restores dignity 
to his work. That our efforts have been crowned with success 
is due in great part to the fact that we have always been aware 
of this profound truth and have acted in accordance with it. 

But there are other explanations for this success. There 
is, for example, the solidity and efficiency of the machinery 
and constituent elements of the Organisation : the Governing 
Body, the International Labour Conference, the Member 
States themselves. 

If the Governing Body had not, throughout its existence, 
been composed of men and women of such wisdom and such 
devotion to social progress, the Organisation would not have 
been able to work or succeed as well as it has. 

The same remark applies to the International Labour 
Conference, at whose successive sessions during the last 
thirty years all those elements who, in their respective coun- 
tries are principally responsible for social policy have par- 
ticipated : Ministers of Labour and officials of Ministries of 
Labour, leaders of employers’ organisations and of trade 
unions. Their active participation in its work has endowed 
the International Labour Conference with that representative 
character which gives to its decisions their real value. 

There is also the support which has always been received 
from the Member States. Without this support the activities 
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of the Organisation might have been doomed to failure. But 
the Member States have always placed, and continue to place, 
at the disposal of the Office all the reports and studies which 
it needs to succeed in its work. It is they which, after the 
adoption of international instruments, generally do all in 
their power to give effect to the decisions of the Conference. 
It is the Member States again which supply the Organisation 
with the funds that enable it to work. Do not forget that these 
funds come from taxes paid by citizens, mostly ordinary 
people, and that it is our duty to make the best possible use 
of this money. 

The third reason for the success of the Organisation lies, 
I think, in the fact that the Office has had the great good 
luck to have had at its head a series of quite exceptional 
chiefs. 

First of all, Albert Thomas, pioneer and constructor, 
who had a grandiose vision of the mission of the I.L.0., and 
who realised that, to carry it out, a great institution was 
necessary. He it was who gave this Office that solid structure 
which has resisted the tests of time and still shows remarkable 
efficiency. The memory of his great personality will continue 
to live in the hearts of all those who knew him ; his presence 
among us remains a reality, even for those who did not know 
him personally but who encounter every day in the course 
of their work the traces of his creative genius. 

Then Harold Butler, the consolidator, who in succeeding 
his chief and friend, Albert Thomas, carried on the work of 
the latter with quiet energy, improving by example and 
encouragement the scientific value of our studies and pub- 
lications. 

Next came John G. Winant, to whom goes the credit for 
extending the activities of the I.L.O. to the American con- 
tinent. By his decision to transfer our services in 1940 to a 
safe haven, he enabled the Office to continue working during 
the war years. 

It is due to the wisdom and exceptional qualities of leader- 
ship possessed by his successor, Edward Phelan, that our 
institution was able to weather the troubled period between 
1940 and 1945. To our great regret our former Director- 
General is prevented from being with us today by an indis- 
position which we hope is only temporary, but he has sent 
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us a message. The Organisation owes a great debt of gratitude 
to him and to Butler, who both, as young officials, played 
an important part outside the limelight in drawing up our 
Constitution. 

Now we have, in Mr. Morse, a young, energetic, capable 
and cheerful chief, who nurses ambitious projects for the 
development of our Organisation. I think you ought to know 
that the numerous journeys which have so often kept him 
away from Geneva were solely occasioned by his wish to 
visit personally many parts of the world and establish there 
a firm foundation for future activities. With him, I am sure, 
the I.L.O. will finally cease to be that essentially European 
organisation which it could not help but be in its early days, 
and become indeed a truly world organisation, whose influence 
will be equally felt in all parts of the globe. 

It remains for me to mention the final element of our 
success. This final element is you yourself, the staff, all the 
officials assembled here, who form the body and the life 
itself of the Office. Many of you are accustomed to receive, 
at the closing sessions of our meetings and conferences, well- 
earned praise from the delegates. But the Directorate rarely 
has an occasion to tell you all, without distinction of rank or 
function, the high opinion it has of your service and your efforts. 

It is vain to create a great international institution, to 
invest it with the most noble ideals, to entrust it with the 
most indispensable tasks, to endow it with the most solid 
machinery, to give it the most capable chiefs; it cannot succeed 
in its mission unless it also has an intelligent, industrious, 
devoted and loyal staff, imbued with a genuine team spirit. 
You possess all these qualities in the highest degree. What 
is more astonishing is the fact that these qualities have 
been characteristic of the staff of this institution since its 
origin. When I look at you all assembled here I notice that 
those who have served in the Office since its first days have 
become few and far between. But numerous are those, who 
owing to the age limit, have had to leave us, perhaps all too 
soon. The war has caused changes in our staff which otherwise 
would not have arisen, or at least not to the same extent. 
Death has also caused gaps in our ranks, and we think with 
emotion of those colleagues who are no longer with us: 
Maurette, Stein, Waelbroeck, Tixier, Winant, and many others. 
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But among the younger generation who have joined us 
to fill the empty places, among whom I notice with particular 
satisfaction a growing number from non-European countries— 
from North America, Latin America, the Near and Middle 
East, Asia and Oceania—I find the same qualities as those 
possessed by their predecessors, qualities which in great part 
make up the strength of this Organisation. 

To what do we owe the excellent quality of our staff ? 
To our tried and tested methods of recruitment ? That is 
doubtless a partial explanation, but I attribute these qualities 
more to the fact that many who sought to enter this institution 
did so because they believed in its mission and in its ideals. 
These qualities are above all due to the fact that all those 
who work here gradually acquire, if they do not possess it 
already on entering, the consciousness of sharing in a great task. 

There is scarcely any greater satisfaction for a man living 
in our modern society than this consciousness of taking 
part, by his work, in a great mission and helping his neigh- 
bour by his acts. Modern man cannot find complete happiness 
in the mere possession of material goods and the enjoyment 
of liberty. To be happy, he needs to take part in something, 
in a mission which is greater than himself and makes him rise 
to nobler heights. Man, that fragile and ephemeral being, 
needs a feeling of permanency and, I do not hesitate to use 
the word, of eternity ; and when his work gives him that 
feeling, it affords him incomparable joys. 

I sincerely believe that the whole atmosphere of this 
institution is suffused with such a feeling, and that it is this 
which imparts to your work and to your conduct in the service 
of this Organisation those unique qualities of ardour, loyalty, 
devotion and sacrifice which are evident at all levels. 

All of you, whether you perform the simplest and most 
humble duties or accomplish the most complicated and 
arduous tasks, all of you together make this Organisation 
live and contribute to its success ; and in doing so you serve 
humanity, for which, thirty years ago, the International 
Labour Organisation was created. 





Labour Conditions in Ceylon 


With the attainment of national independence in 1948 and 
admission to full membership of the International Labour 
Organisation, Ceylon has acquired a new status, and has also 
assumed fresh responsibilities arising out of the international 
labour Conventions and Recommendations. Many of these 
international standards have clearly influenced the labour code 
of the Island, and the holding of the next session of the I.L.0O. 
Asian Regional Conference in Ceylon in January 1950 may 
give a further impetus to the advancement of social measures. 
It seems appropriate at this stage to review the progress already 
achieved, which in certain fields, such as minimum wage fixing 
and labour inspection, has been greater than in most other 
countries of South-east Asia. An attempt has accordingly been 
made in the following article, prepared in the New Delhi Branch 
Office of the International Labour Office, to present a 
comprehensive survey of labour conditions in Ceylon today. 





1 Among the various Government reports which have been freely drawn 
upon in the preparation of the article, mention should be made of the 
following in particular : 

Administration Report of the Sheeenteetenes of Latour for 1948 (Colombo, 
1949), as also the a for prece ding y years, known prior to 1945 as Admi- 
nistration of the Controller of Labour (any further references to these 
reports are abbreviated to Labour Commissioner’s (or Controller’s) Report) ; 

U. K. Coton1at OFFIce, Cmd. 6423: Labour Conditions in Ceylon, Mau- 
ritius and Malaya, Report by Major G. St. J. OrpE Browne, Labour 
Adviser to the Secretary of State for the Colonies (London, 1943) ; published 
in Colombo as Sessional Paper XI X—1943 (referred to as Labour Conditions 
Report) ; 

Sessional Paper VII—1947: Report of the Committee on Social Services 
(referred to as Social Services Report). 

Use has also been made of MrnistRY OF LABOUR AND SOCIAL SERVICES : 
25 Years of Labour Progress in Ceylon (Colombo, 1948) ; DEPARTMENT OF 
Statistics : Ceylon Year Book, 1948 (Colombo, 1948); P. P. Prtiar: Labour 
in South East Asia (New Delhi, Indian Council of World Affairs, 1947) ; 
Sir Ivor JENNINGS: The Economy of Ceylon (Madras, Oxford University 
Press, 1948). Other sources are ci in the course of the article. 
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The Office is indebted to Mr. Rajanayagam, Ceylon Com- 
missioner of Labour, for his kindness in reading the article 
before publication. 


Fok a correct appreciation of labour conditions in Ceylon 

it is first necessary to refer briefly to some of the main 
characteristics of the country’s economy. The great importance 
of plantations in the economic structure of the Island and the 
large size of the immigrant element in its labour force have 
given a peculiar orientation to its labour problems. But 
although early attempts at safeguarding the workers’ interests 
were limited to employment on plantations, and on these, 
largely to the immigrant worker, recent labour legislation is 
far more comprehensive in scope and application. Immigrant 
and Ceylonese workers receive the same amount of protection, 
which extends to employment on estates as well as elsewhere. 
The protection and benefits now afforded relate to such 
matters as wages, conditions of work, the employment of 
young persons and women, maternity benefits, industrial 
safety, industrial relations, employment service, workmen’s 
compensation and poor relief. A comprehensive social security 
scheme is at present under consideration. The small Depart- 
ment of the Controller of Labour created in 1923 to deal with 
Indian labour has now become a full-fledged Department of 
Labour under a Commissioner, and, along with the newly 
created Department of Social Services, constitutes the Ministry 
of Labour and Social Services. 


THE BACKGROUND 


The last census of Ceylon, held in 1946, showed a total 
population of 6,659,000. With an area of some 25,000 square 
miles, this represented a density of 262 persons per square 
mile. The areas devoted to the chief commercial crops of 
the country—tea, rubber and coconuts—are 533,830, 573,243 
and 920,093 acres respectively, excluding holdings of one 
acre and less in extent. Rice occupies 912,500 acres, and a 
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few other crops are also grown. Both tea and rubber are 
plantation crops, and the number of workers employed is 
large, though it should be noted that there are also a consider- 
able number of small holdings employing only a few or no 
hired workers. Coconut is also a plantation crop, but a large 
part of the acreage consists of small holdings of 10 acres or 
less. These three crops provide more than 90 per cent. of the 
total value of Ceylon’s exports, which help to pay for the 
imports of food and manufactures. 

Detailed figures for the occupational classification of the 
population are not yet available for 1946. Those for 1921 
show that out of a total population of nearly 4,500,000, 
2,233,000 were economically active, of whom 704,000, or 
31.6 per cent., were engaged in ordinary agriculture ; 643,000, 
or 28.8 per cent., in growing special crops and market garden- 
ing, including plantation crops; 289,000, or 12.9 per cent., 
in industrial occupations ; and 162,000, or 7.3 per cent., in 
trade. It has been estimated that in 1921, persons in paid 
employment (excluding those in Government service) and their 
dependants numbered about 1,850,000, including 600,000 on 
plantations, and that the corresponding figure for 1945 was 
2,650,000. In 1946, nearly 850,000 persons were living on 
plantation estates, and an additional 750,000 persons in rural 
areas outside the estates depended on the cultivation of the 
primary crops. 

Employment in industrial occupations relates either to 
the processing of the plantation crops, or to other industries 
now being developed in the country. In recent years the 
Department of Industries has established several State fac- 
tories for such industries as glass, paper, drugs, coir yarn, 
ceramics, leather, plywood, etc. It is also proposed to start 
under Government auspices large-scale steel, caustic soda, 
hydrogenated coconut oil, textile and paper factories, which 
would give employment to an additional 18,500 workers. At 
the end of 1948 a total of 2,126 factories were reported to be 
licensed. There were also 163 registered mines in 1948, mainly 
in the plumbago industry, employing 3,146 persons. The 
Port of Colombo gives employment to some 14,000 to 15,000 
workers, including stevedores, lightermen, shore labour, etc. 
A small labour force is employed by the State salterns 
for making salt. The Government itself affords employment 
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to about 35,000 persons, of whom nearly 10,000 are employed 
by the Railway Department and another 10,000 by the Public 
Works Department. 

In spite of the increasing diversification in the industrial 
structure of the country in recent years, plantations still 
occupy by far the most important position as large-scale 
employers of labour and as the chief source of the exports 
on which the prosperity of the Island depends. For without 
exports there would be a heavy decline in imports, causing 
shortages of foodstuffs and manufactures and lack of business 
and trade in the towns. The welfare of the estate workers, 
and indeed of all workers in Ceylon, is therefore closely linked 
with world conditions of demand and supply of the primary 
products—tea, rubber and coconuts. It is also linked with 
the conditions of work and employment of workers engaged 
in the same production in other countries, owing to their 
influence on the prices of these products in the world market. 

The large proportion of immigrant workers, who are drawn 
from India, to the total number of workers employed on the 
plantations is illustrated by the following table, which shows 
the number of Indians and non-Indians on tea and rubber 
estates employing Indian labour (very little information is 
available on the number of workers on coconut estates). 


TABLE I. EMPLOYMENT ON TEA AND RUBBER ESTATES EMPLOYING 
INDIAN LABOUR, 1944-1948 








Year Indians Non-Indians Total 

1944 441,491 120, 167 561,658 
1945 447,221 120,643 567 , 864 
1946 454,914 126,255 581,169 
1947 457,075 128 ,680 585,755 
1948 457,551 121,716 579 , 267 




















Source : Labour Commissioner’s Report, 1948, table XXXI. 


Attempts in the past to induce more Ceylonese to work 
on estates did not meet with unqualified success, and the 
above figures show that the number is still comparatively 
small. 
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ESTATE LABOUR 
Early Legislation 


The early method of unregulated recruitment of workers 
from South India‘! was open to grave abuse because of the 
illiteracy of the immigrants and the practices of the recruiting 
agents, known as kanganies. At the same time, unorganised 
immigration had led to epidemics of cholera and smallpox 
which took heavy toll from the wayfarers and also spread 
to the Ceylonese population. Thus in a joint effort on the 
part of the Ceylon Government and the planters to secure 
a steady supply of labour for the plantations under healthy 
conditions and of the Indian Government to protect its natio- 
nals, the Indian worker in Ceylon received early protection. 
Legislation was enacted aiming, on the one hand, at securing 
fair terms of employment, and on the other at the prevention 
of disease. 

The Contracts for Hire and Service Ordinance *, which 
was passed in 1865 and applied to servants, labourers in 
general and journeymen artificers, prescribed conditions for 
oral and written contracts for hire and services. It contained 
@ special provision preserving the continuity of service of 
workers in the case of change of ownership of estates, and 
another special provision dealt with the repatriation of im- 
migrant workers: where an immigrant from India, having 
contracted in India for service in Ceylon or having contracted 
in Ceylon for service of not less than a year, was disabled 
from service and the employer elected to end the contract, 
the employer was obliged to provide the worker with adequate 
means of returning to his country. In 1889 the Estate Labour 
(Indian) Ordinance *, which extended the provisions of the 
Ordinance of 1865 to estate labour, defined such terms as 
“estate ”, “employer ”, “ wages ”, “ checkroll ”, etc., and gave 





lll 


1 For an account of the o and early history of Indian immigration 
in Ceylon, see International bour Review, Vol. XXIII, March 1931: 
“Indian Labour in Ceylon ”, by Lanka SunpDARaAM, pp. 370-372. Further 
articles on this subject have appeared from time to time in the Review, 
and are cited where appropriate. 

2 Legislative Enactments of Ceylon, Chapter 59. 

3 Ibid., Chapter 112. 
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the workers some protection in the matter of wages.! Section 22 
of the Ordinance requires every employer to maintain an 
up-to-date register of all labourers employed on his estate. 

In 1899 quarantine camps were first established, where 
all immigrants could be inspected and, if necessary, detained 
before being allowed to go to their destinations.? During 
1948, 142,577 immigrants were vaccinated at Mandapam camp 
in India and some 17,000 at two other camps. Over 90 per cent. 
of those at Mandapam camp were treated for ankylostomiasis. 

But it was not sufficient to insist on medical and health 
standards merely when the immigrants entered the country. 
Since the majority of the workers lived on the estates, it was 
necessary to secure proper sanitary and housing conditions 
on the estates as well, if the workers were to be fully pro- 
tected against disease. In 1912 and 1913 two laws were passed, 
namely, the Medical Wants Ordinance and the Diseases 
(Labourers) Ordinance *, imposing obligations on estate 
employers in this respect and providing for State medical 
services. Certain obligations were also imposed regarding 
feeding, maternity benefits and nourishment of resident 
women workers and resident children.® 

While the estate worker thus received an element of pro- 
tection as to his wages and against disease, he was still the 
subject of exploitation by the recruiting agent. Although 
no system of legalised indenture of labourers was adopted 
in Ceylon, yet recruitment by the kangany and the system 
of advances known as the twndu led the labourer into chronic 
indebtedness and almost serfdom. The travelling expenses 
of the recruit from his home in South India until he secured 
employment on an estate in Ceylon were advanced to him 
by the kangany; this debt was subsequently increased by 
further loans for marriages and festive occasions or by credit 
purchases. In many cases the amount involved was more 
than the worker could ever hope to pay. The kangany was 





1 See below, pp. 589-590, for the wages provisions. 
-— a description of the camps, see Labour Controller's Report, 1938, 
p. 35. 
3 Legislative Enactments of Ceylon, Chapters 176 and 175 respectively. 
‘Further particulars are given below in the section on “ Industrial 
Hygiene and Labour Welfare ”. 
* See Part. II, section on “ Social Security ”. 
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able to transfer the workers from estate to estate as he wished by 
obtaining from the employer a document, the tundu, stating 
that he was prepared to discharge his workers on payment 
of their liabilities to him (¢.e., the sums advanced to them), 
the amount of which was duly noted in the document. On 
the tundu being presented and accepted by another employer 
of labour and the debt thereon being discharged with or without 
an additional cash payment to the kangany, the group of work- 
ers was transferred from one estate to the other. These 
transactions were legally recognised. In 1908, the Ceylon 
Labour Commission recommended the abolition of this sys- 
tem, and in 1921 the Planters’ Association adopted a resolution 
to the same effect. It was abolished in the same year by the 
Tundu Prohibition Ordinance. 


The Immigration Fund 


The immigration and recruitment of Indian labour, how- 
ever, continued to be more or less unregulated apart from the 
quarantine arrangements. In 1904 the estate employers had 
established a Ceylon Labour Commission in India to super- 
vise the system of recruitment and welfare of immigrants. 
This body improved the travelling conditions for the workers 
and safeguarded estate funds by opening agencies in suitable 
areas where recruits could be examined, meals given, advances 
paid, etc. It continues to afford assistance to the workers 
even now. Meanwhile steps were taken in India for the strict 
control of the emigration of Indians by the passing of the 
Indian Emigration Act, No. VII of 19222, and a standing 
Emigration Committee of twelve members of the Indian 
Central Legislature was empowered to advise the Government 
of India on all emigration questions and, more particularly, 
with regard to the terms and conditions on which the emi- 
gration of unskilled labour should be allowed. A deputation 
from Ceylon was sent to India and met this committee, upon 
whose recommendations the terms of an agreement between 
the two Governments were finally settled. Following this 





1 Legislative Enactments of Ceylon, Chapter 113. 


2 For the text of this Act, see INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE : Legis- 
lative Series, 1922—Ind. 2. (The abbreviation L.S. is used for further 
references to this series.) 
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agreement, the Indian Immigrant Labour Ordinance, 1923 ', 
was enacted in Ceylon to create the administrative machinery ?_ 
necessary to give effect to the safeguards required by the 
Indian authorities. A Controller of Indian Immigrant Labour 
was appointed to administer the Ordinance, which provides 
for the supervision, welfare and feeding arrangements of 
workers during their journey from India to the estates. The 
Controller, his officers and the Indian Agent in Ceylon are 
empowered to enter premises where Indian workers are 
employed and to inspect their conditions, housing and medical 
facilities. The cost of recruitment, accommodation, subsist- 
ence and transport of Indian immigrant workers is met out 
of a special fund, called the Immigration Fund, which is 
raised by a special duty on tea, rubber, cocoa and cardamom 
estates employing Indian labour and replaced the funds 
hitherto allocated by the planting interests on their own ini- 
tiative for recruiting purposes. The rate of duty for tea 
estates in respect of each quarter of the financial year 1947-48 
was 50 cents per acre, and for rubber, cocoa or cardamom 
estates a third of this basic rate ; rubber areas untapped, but 
kept on a maintenance basis, were subject to a concession rate 
of 1/15 of the basic rate in view of the depression in the rubber 
market ; estates with only a small Indian labour force are 
assessed at a special per capita rate. The immigrant is also 
entitled to repatriation at the cost of the Fund within one 
year on the recommendation of the Indian Agent. 

During the financial year 1947-48 the total income of this 
Fund was over 1,192,000 rupees, as against an expenditure 
of some 1,200,000 rupees. The largest items of expenditure 
are the transport of labourers and dependants, their accom- 
modation and subsistence, and contributions to the Ceylon 
Labour Commission. It is estimated that, excluding non- 
recurrent capital expenditure on buildings, etc., the cost to 





1 Legislative Enactments of Ceylon, Chapter 111. 

?For details of the administrations set up in India and Ceylon, see 
Lanka SuNDARAM, loc. cit., pp. 372-375. 

° Cf. Indian Emigration Rules, 1923, and Notification Nos. 136 and 213, 
Emigration, of 1923, issued under section 10 of the Indian Emigration 
Act, 1922. Reference may also be made to Report IV prepared for the 
19th Session of the International Labour Conference, Geneva, 1935: The 
Recruiting of Labour in Colonies and Other Territories with Analogous Labour 
Conditions, pp. 220-221, 225-226, 233, 235 and 238. 
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the Fund for each assisted 1 Indian worker brought to Ceylon 
from 1923 to September 1948 was 21.26 rupees. This covered 
the cost of transport, quarantine, detention, feeding and 
housing en route, kanganies’ expenses, repatriation charges 
for sick and disabled workers, etc. 

Another provision of the Ordinance to which reference 
might be made here is section 20, under which no contract 
of service between an employer and an Indian immigrant 
worker is to be deemed to be for more than a month, and any 
contract made before the worker leaves India for a period 
of more than a month is void. 

A Board of Indian Immigrant Labour, with the Controller 
of Indian Labour as chairman, was set up under the 1923 
Ordinance to act in an advisory capacity ; it included as mem- 
bers some other heads of departments, a few members of the 
planting community, and an Indian member of the Legis- 
lative Council. 


Wage Fixing Machinery for Immigrant Estate Labour 


But it was not until 1927 that a law was passed designed 
to secure minimum wages for the Indian immigrant worker. 
The Minimum Wages (Indian Labour) Ordinance, No. 27 of 
1927 2, was the first legislative enactment in Ceylon on mini- 
mum wages, and though it related to Indian labour only, it 
was the forerunner of the more comprehensive Wages Boards 
Ordinance of 1941 (described later *). It provided for the 
determination of minimum wages by estate wages boards 
composed of an official chairman, two employers and two 
members “selected to represent labourers”. The decisions 
were subject to confirmation by the Board of Indian Immigrant 
Labour, which could also fix such wages on its own motion 
in specified circumstances. The Ordinance was the basis 
of wage rates for all Indian estate workers until the coming 
into force in 1945 of the decisions of the wages boards under 
the Wages Boards Ordinance, which now applies to all 





1 As distinguished from “ unassisted ” immigrants, who pay their own 
travelling expenses and are shopkeepers, tradesmen and labourers employed 
elsewhere than on estates. 

* Cf. L.8., 1927—Ceyl. 1. 

*See below, pp. 590 et seq. 
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plantation industries. Certain other provisions of the 1927 
Ordinance are, however, still of value to the Indian worker. 
Under section 11 of the Ordinance, as amended in 1935 by 
Ordinance No. 34, the employer is bound to supply one eighth 
of a bushel of rice free to every adult male worker above the 
age of sixteen years and to every resident widow having a 
child of less than ten years of age. In the alternative, free 
meals as approved by the Commissioner of Labour can be 
issued to every child under ten resident on the estate. In 
1945 permission was given by the Commissioner of Labour 
to employers to make cash payments instead of issuing free 
rice to adult males and widows. In 1948, about 1,450 estates 
issued either free rice or free meals to children on estates, 
to the value of about 4.7 million rupees. In practice, the 
benefits were granted to non-Indian estate workers also. 
They became legally entitled to them as a result of wartime 
legislation requiring equality of treatment for all workers in 
certain essential services, including the plantation industries. 


Restrictions on Immigration 


The immigration of large numbers of Indians into Ceylon 
was not entirely free from political repercussions. It was 
natural that Ceylonese opinion should look with suspicion 
at this inflow and outflow of foreign labour. As early as 1908 
@ commission was appointed to report on the employment 
of Ceylonese labour on estates and to advise on measures 
to promote and encourage such employment, but its findings 
were against any official interference. Following the adoption 
of a resolution by the State Council in December 1934 request- 
ing the Governor “ to appoint a Commission to consider and 
report upon the problem of non-Ceylonese workers in Ceylon 
particularly with a view to the restriction and effective control 
of immigration into Ceylon of workers from other countries ”, 
a Commissioner was appointed in 1935 to go into the question 
of Indian immigration and to determine whether it had 
caused or was likely to cause unemployment or other eco- 
nomic injury and to recommend whether any further restric- 
tion or control was necessary. The report of the Commissioner, 





1 Its reasons and the full text of the recommendations were given in 
Labour Controller’s Report, 1937, pp. 16-17. 
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which was published in 19381, was against any further restric- 
tion of immigration on the ground that it was likely to be 
injurious to the prosperity of the Island. The report expressed 
the view that the immigrant worker did not create unemploy- 
ment, since he was engaged in work which the Ceylonese work- 
er was not desirous of doing. Its recommendations, which 
were endorsed by the Board of Indian Immigrant Labour, 
were not accepted by the Government, which felt that they 
were of little value in combating the unemployment problem 
resulting from the pressure of foreign workers. Certain pro- 
posals for the control of immigration were made, but the war 
supervened. It was, however, decided with effect from 
1 August 1939 to discontinue the services of certain daily 
paid Indian workers in Government departments. As a 
retaliatory measure the Indian Government prohibited all 
persons from leaving India for Ceylon as from 1 August 1939 
for purposes of unskilled work unless exempted by special 
order.2. When it is remembered that a fairly large body of 
immigrant workers returned to their homes in South India 
every year and after spending some time there went back to 
Ceylon, it becomes evident that this ban was likely to cause 
special hardship, since it prevented them from returning to their 
work. Several kinds of exemptions were accordingly allowed. 

In 1942 the ban was relaxed and the return to Ceylon 
of all Indian workers who had been resident in Ceylon up 
to and including 31 August 1942 was allowed. For this pur- 
pose the Protector of Emigrants at Mandapam in India was 
empowered to endorse on the identification certificates of the 
workers the dates of their arrival in India, thus enabling 
them to return to Ceylon at their discretion. For other persons 
special exemptions had to be obtained on specified grounds, 
such as that they were wives and minor children who had 
previously been in Ceylon, or other dependants, or newly 
married wives, or widows in certain circumstances, or that 
there was special or urgent need to visit India and return. 
A special procedure has been developed for workers leaving 
Ceylon after 1 September 1942 who fail to obtain the endorse- 





1 Sessional Paper III—1938: Immigration Report, by Sir Edward 
JACKSON. 

*Cf. Annual R of the Agent of the Government of India in Ceylon 
for the Year 1939 (Delhi, 1940), pp. 20-26. 
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ment of the date of entry into India, and for those who lose 
such endorsed credentials, which have become, in effect, 
passports... Under the system now in force an identification 
certificate containing an endorsement by the employer of his 
willingness to re-employ the worker on his return entitles the 
latter to an assisted passage back to Ceylon. If the endorse- 
ment is to the contrary effect, the employer is under an oblig- 
ation to make this perfectly clear to the worker. As a result 
of these measures the number of former workers returning 
to Ceylon has again reached the 1938 levels, and some 50,000 
such workers go back to their work every year. The number 
of new engagements has dropped to less than 3,000 a year. 
In 1948, the Ceylon Government withdrew certain railway 
concessions granted to Indian estate workers travelling to 
and from India since there was no necessity of attracting 
new Indian workers. Certain restrictions have also been 
imposed on the transfer of funds from Ceylon to India. 


EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT 


Ceylon’s great dependence on its plantation crops renders 
it particularly vulnerable to business fluctuations. A fall 
in their prices or in the demand immediately results in mar- 
ginal estates going out of production. The total labour force 
has been more or less constant in size over a long period, and 
variations in supply and demand have been balanced, to a 
greater or less extent, by an outflow or inflow of immigrant 
workers. It is estimated that between 1930 and 1933, over 
100,000 Indian workers left the Island.? But for the Ceylonese 





1 Where there is no endorsement, exemption is ——— on the Ceylon 
Emigration Commissioner producing proof on behalf of the worker that 
he came to India after 1 September 1942. If the identification certificate 
is lost in India, the worker can apply to any of the Ceylon Labour Commis- 
sion agencies ; the application is forwarded by the Ceylon commissioner to 
the Indian representative in Ceylon. Enquiries are made on the estate 
and a duplicate certificate is sent to the Ceylon Labour Commission for 
—- to the applicant. If a worker arrives at Dhanushkodi from Ceylon 
without an identification certificate, he is given an identification particulars 
form, which serves as a substitute. 

?For an account of the post-depression trend in the recruitment of 
Indian labour, see International Labour Review, Vol. XXXIV, No. 1, July 
1936 : “ Indian Labour in Ceylon in 1934”, pp. 93-94; Vol. XX XV, No. l, 
rig f 1937: “Indian Labour in Ceylon in 1935”, PP. 87-89; and 
Vol. II, No. 1, July 1940: “ Indian Labour in Ceylon, Fiji and British 
Malaya ”, pp. 57-61. 
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worker cessation of employment on the estate means a return 
to the village and depresses the already low standards of 
earnings there. Rural underemployment and unemployment 
result, while commerce and industry shrink in Colombo and 
other cities. The depression of the late ’twenties, as might 
have been expected, hit the country’s economy severely. 

Unemployment relief was begun by the Colombo muni- 
cipality in 1929, when active distress was experienced in that 
city. In 1934 relief works were started outside the city also. 
In 1937, in accordance with recommendations contained in 
an official report on poor relief 1, it was decided that the relief 
of the able-bodied unemployed should be the responsibility 
of the central Government, while local bodies should be 
responsible for the relief of unemployment of old and disabled 
persons. In the same year, on the report of an informal com- 
mittee *, several decisions in respect of settlement on the land, 
modifications of the educational system, vocational training, 
public works, etc., were taken. In 1939 an employment 
office was opened in Colombo. 

At present, in addition to the employment service described 


below, Ceylon has several schemes for providing relief to 
destitute and unemployed persons in the worst affected areas, 
through public assistance and relief and public works of 
various kinds. 


The Employment Service 


The report on unemployment just cited, as also that of 
1938 on immigration, examined the question of setting up an 
employment service as a means of reducing unemployment 
and introducing Ceylonese to occupations largely in the hands 
of Indians. In May 1938 an employment office (exchange) 





1 Sessional Paper XX—1934: Report on the Proposal to Introduce 
Statutory Provision for Poor Relief in Ceylon. 

* Sessional Paper VII—1937: U ment in Ceylon. Report of an 
Informal Committee appointed by the Hon. Minister for Labour, Industry 
and Commerce. 

* For details, see Labour Commissioner's Report, 1947, Chapters X and 
XI, and 1948, Chapter VIII ; also Social Services Report, op. cit., Chapters 
VI and VII. 

* An agency for recruiting Ceylonese workers for estates was opened in 
1937, and another in 1938. The number of Ceylonese they sent to the 
estates in 1938 was about 1,000. 
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was opened in Colombo under the Department of Labour. 
To be eligible to register at the office, it was required that a 
person should be, though able-bodied and willing to work, 
either unable to find any employment at all, or able to find 
irregular employment but not sufficient for his maintenance, 
or working in a post much below his qualifications or experience 
and desirous of finding work of a kind for which by training 
and experience he was specially fitted. A circular was issued 
by all Government departments regarding the facilities 
provided by the office, which continued to be the sole insti- 
tution until the end of the war. Up to 1944 it had registered 
some 56,000 persons and had placed about 32,000 in employ- 
ment. 

As a result of the demobilisation of service personnel in 
1945, a large number of both skilled and unskilled persons 
were thrown out of employment. It was therefore decided 
that employment service facilities should be provided through- 
out the Island for civilian and non-civilian personnel demo- 
bilised from the services. Fourteen employment offices and 
three registration centres were in operation during 1946. 
But in the following year five offices and two registration 
centres, which were staffed only by a labour inspector and a 
clerk, were closed down ; it was decided, instead, that every 
labour inspector should register unemployed persons at his 
office and forward the registration cards to the nearest district 
employment office. 

At the beginning of 1948 there were eleven employment 
offices in ten important towns in Ceylon. Colombo had two 
offices, one for men and the other for women. During the 
year two more employment offices, eight branch offices and 
seven registration centres were opened. When unemployment 
of any appreciable extent is reported from any area, arrange- 
ments are also made for one of the officers of the nearest 
employment office or branch employment office to visit the 
area concerned and register the unemployed. The present 
employment service therefore provides facilities in all parts 
of the country. The service is open to all Ceylonese—Sinhalese, 
Tamils, Moors! and Malays, and Burghers.? As regards non- 





? Muslims other than Malays. 
? Mainly persons of Dutch or Portuguese descent. 
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Ceylonese, the rule observed is that a note should be made 
on the registration card that the applicant is a non-Ceylonese. 
The applications of such persons may be submitted for con- 
sideration to private employers only, since under a regulation 
of the Ceylon Government Manual Procedure no new appoint- 
ment of non-Ceylonese can be made for the public services 
except on terms and conditions to be determined in each case 
by the Minister concerned with the concurrence of the Minister 
for Finance. 

Another noteworthy development in employment service 
organisation was the decision in 1948 that in each Govern- 
ment contract for work in an urban area a clause should be 
inserted requiring the contractor wherever possible to recruit 
the necessary labour through the employment service. 

The progress made by the employment service in recent 
years appears from the following table, which shows the total 
number of registrations and placings during the period 
1945-1948, together with the registrations outstanding at 
the end of each year. 


TABLE II. OPERATION OF THE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE, 1945-1948 





Number of unemployed 





Number of registrations 


registered placed outstanding at end of year 





1945 29 , 667 4,537 21,366 
1946 96,829 15,786 36,544 
1947 88,187 7,404 34,744 
1948 122,592 10,347 66 , 656 




















Source : Labour Commissioner’s Report, 1948, tables XIII and XIV (B). 


The Commission on Social Services observed in its report 
that its enquiries among commercial and industrial firms in 
Colombo had suggested that not more than 10 per cent. of 
them used the Colombo exchange ; most of them found that 
the advertisement of vacancies yielded satisfactory results. 
Another difficulty appears to be the large number of registered 
applicants who refuse the jobs they are offered because they 
want Government work or jobs on conditions and at places 
which suit them. 
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LABOUR CONDITIONS IN CEYLON 
Fee-Charging Agencies. 


Servants’ agencies, which may be called fee-charging 
employment agencies, have been in existence in Ceylon for 
a long time. They supply only domestic servants. 

An official committee was appointed in 1933 to investigate 
and report on the alleged exploitation of women and children 
in domestic service by individuals and through servants’ 
agencies. In its report, published in 19351, it recommended, 
among other things : 


(a) the introduction of a scheme of compulsory regis- 
tration of young women and children who are taken for employ- 
ment to any place beyond ten miles from their homes and 
outside districts ; and 


(6) the introduction of legislation to control and regulate 
the activities of servants’ agencies. 


The implementation of these recommendations is under 
consideration by the Government. 


Technical Training 


The question of technical training has received a certain 
amount of attention in the last few years in Ceylon. During 
the war, in 1943, a Special Committee on Education emphasised 
the importance of practical training in the education system. 
In the general post-war planning, several schemes for the 
expansion of vocational training were drawn up. The Com- 
mission on Social Services, reporting in 1947, again emphasised 
the necessity of relating educational policy to the employment 
needs of the country and made suggestions for the develop- 
ment of training facilities in technical schools as well as in 
plants. In the same year the Committee on Apprenticeship 
Training presented its report 2, ‘in which it stressed the close 





1 Sessional Paper II—1935: Report of the Joint Sub-Committee of the 
Executive Committees of Home Affairs and Education on the Employment 
(Domestic Service) of Women and Children and the Control of oe 
For an analysis of the report, see International Labour Review, Vol. XXXII 
No. 6, December 1935, pp. 808-816: “ The Employment of Women and 
Children in Domestic Service in Ceylon ”. 


* Sessional Paper XVI—1947: Report on Apprenticeship Training. 
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association between training in technical schools and by the 
apprenticeship system and urged that they should be co-or- 
dinated. Its main recommendation was the creation of an 
Apprenticeship Board, to be composed of representatives of 
several Government departments—including Labour, Com- 
merce and Industry, Railway, Education, Irrigation, Harbour, 
Electrical, Government Factories—the Technical College and 
the University, together with representatives of workers’ 
and employers’ organisations. 

The present training facilities are not considered adequate.! 
Those for juveniles consist of- pre-employment technical 
education in schools and colleges and in-plant training. The 
Ceylon Technical College offers courses in engineering and cer- 
tain commercial subjects. An Agricultural College and several 
schools operate under the aegis of the Ministry of Agriculture. 
There are no industrial technical schools, but a few Govern- 
ment or Government-aided schools offer training in several 
handicrafts. In 1946, there were about 75 such schools. Handi- 
craft courses are popular with the students, but lack of equip- 
ment and accommodation retard expansion. Some Govern- 
ment departments, such as the Public Works, Railway, 
Telecommunications, Electricity and Harbour Engineering 
Departments, have their own schemes of apprenticeship 
training in State workshops. A few private firms also have 
apprenticeship schemes. The Committee on Apprenticeship 
recommended the establishment of branches of the Ceylon 
Technical College in important districts and the starting of 
new training schools. It also drew attention to the need for 
greater co-ordination and uniformity in the apprenticeship 
schemes of Government departments and for certain reforms 
in the apprenticeship training given in private firms. It 
recommended two types of apprenticeship, one for young 
persons aged fifteen to sixteen years desiring to become 
skilled workers, and the other for persons above twenty-one 
to qualify them as technicians for minor supervisory posts, 
and urged that all apprentices should receive practical training 
in workshops and theoretical training in technical colleges. 





1A fuller account of these facilities may be found in INTERNATIONAL 
LABOUR OFFICE, Studies and Reports, New Series, No. 11: Training 
py in the Far East, by Marguerite THrBERT (Geneva, 1948), pp. 25-29 
and 82-84. 
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The training facilities for adults are even more limited. 
The Ceylon Technical College opened a few courses for training 
service personnel in skilled trades for Army needs during the 
war, but these courses have not been continued because of 
the difficulties the trainees encountered in obtaining employ- 
ment on termination of their service. Training courses in 
certain crafts are provided by the Government for unemployed 
persons. In view of the comparatively large number of insuf- 
ficiently trained persons registered with the employment 
offices as skilled, schemes are now under consideration for 
establishing technical training schools for them and it is pro- 
posed to make a beginning in the building trade. The Ceylon 
Technical College has recently arranged courses for the training 
of foremen and workshop supervisors. It also conducts examin- 
ations and awards certificates for the teaching of certain 
handicrafts. 


WAGES 


The subject of wage protection received the attention 


of the Government in Ceylon as early as 1865, when the Ser- 
vice Contracts Ordinance was enacted. The Estate Labour 
(Indian) Ordinance of 1889 also made certain stipulations 
regarding the payment and protection of wages. As regards 
wage fixing machinery, the Minimum Wages (Indian Labour) 
Ordinance of 1927 was the first legislation on the subject. 
Now, the Wages Boards Ordinance of 1941 deals comprehen- 
sively both with wage protection and with wage fixing. 


Wage Protection 


The Service Contracts Ordinance of 1865 provided that 
the wages of a servant engaged orally should be paid monthly, 
except for work usually performed by the day, by the job 
or by the journey. The Ordinance also contained detailed 
provisions in regard to the computation and payment of wages 
in the event of the contract being determined during the 
course of the month for any reason, and defined the power 
of the courts to make an abatement of wages for default of 
the servant. The Estate Labour (Indian) Ordinance of 1889 
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imposed an obligation on the employer to pay all wages earned 
by workers in any month by the 10th of the following month. 
Wages were made a first charge on the estate, irrespective 
of the period for which they were due, subject to a maximum 
of 40 rupees for each worker. The procedure for the recovery 
of wages due was simplified and it was made possible for all 
the workers on an estate to sue the employer jointly. In 
addition, the employer had to report to the Government 
before the 15th of each month that he had paid the wages 
due for work done during the preceding month. Regarding 
deductions, the original provision was that in computing the 
amount of wages due, the employer could deduct all advances 
of money made to the worker and the value of all such food, 
clothes or other articles as the employer was not bound in 
law to supply at his own expense. Subsequent amendments 
entitled the employer to make only such deductions as were 
allowed by any other law. 

The report published in 1935 of the committee which had 
been appointed to consider the revision of factory legislation ' 
stated that, although no direct evidence was available, there 
was reason to believe that payments in the smaller factories 
(other than factories to which the laws on Indian labour 
applied) were very irregular. The committee thought there 
was an urgent need for supervision in this respect and drew 
special attention to the conditions prevailing in the plumbago 
mining industry. 

It is the Wages Boards Ordinance of 1941, as amended 
by the Wages Boards (Amendment) Ordinance of 1943, which 
now affords protection of wages for all categories of workers. 
In cases of inconsistency with any other law, this Ordinance 
and decisions by the wages boards under it prevail. Part I 
of the Ordinance, which applies to all trades—defined as 
including any industry, business, undertaking, occupation, 
profession or calling carried out, performed or exercised by 
an employer or worker and any branch of or any function or 
process of any trade—lays down that wages are to be paid 
in legal tender directly to the worker without any deduction 
other than an authorised deduction. Such deduction may not 





1 Sessional ys XII—1935 : Report of the Committee appointed to revise 


the “ Mines and Machinery Protection Ordinance” (No. 2 of 1896). 
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exceed, at any one time, 50 per cent. of the wages due, or 75 per 
cent. in such trades as may be specified by the Minister of 
Labour.! Authorised deductions are those in respect of any 
advance of wages not already earned which are made by the 
employer under prescribed circumstances and in respect of 
any other matter that may be prescribed. Detailed regulations 
have been made regarding the matters in respect of which 
and the manner in which such deductions are permissible.* 
Weekly wages are to be paid within three days, fortnightly 
wages within five days, and monthly wages and wages for 
longer contracts within ten days of the end of each wage 
period. The employer must keep a record of wages paid and 
deductions made. Wages boards constituted under the Ordin- 
ance are empowered to determine the intervals (not exceeding 
one month) at which wages are to be paid and can also specify 
the maximum delay in wage payment. In accordance with 
this provision, decisions have been made for the engineering 
and the tea and rubber export trades, requiring that wages 
should be paid weekly and within four days of the end of the 
week. In other trades the standard provisions of the Ordinance 
apply. 

Reference might conveniently be made here to the co-oper- 
ative stores working on a considerable number of estates, 
where workers can get articles of daily necessity at fair prices. 
Thus in 1948 there were 201 co-operative stores on estates, 
with nearly 85,000 members, and a large number of other 
estate workers were served by local co-operative stores situated 
outside the estates. Their sales for the year 1947-48 amounted 
to over 9 million rupees,. yielding a profit of nearly 275,000 
rupees. It is noteworthy that co-operative stores on estates 
were the pioneers of consumer co-operation in Ceylon and 
became the nucleus for its remarkable expansion during the 
war.® 





This category includes tea and rubber growing and manufacturing 
trades. Cf. Ceylon Government Gazette, No. 9447, 10 August 1945. 

* See Regulation No. L.D.-B. 72/43 of 23 August 1943 (idem, No. 9162, 
27 August 1945) ; and Regulation No. L.D.-B. 82/43 of 25 November 1943 
og No. 9209, 3 December 1943) amended by Regulations of 13 Decem- 

r 1945. 

* For a description of the wartime expansion of the co-operative move- 
ment, see Administration Report on the Working of Co-operative Societies 
from May 1, 1942, to April 30, 1945 (Colombo, 1945). 
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Wage Fixing Machinery 


Wage fixing legislation in Ceylon originated, as already 
mentioned, with the Minimum Wages (Indian Labour) 
Ordinance, 1927, which authorised the appointment of estate 
wage boards. In spite of the considerable strain due to the 
conditions caused by the depression ', the Ordinance continued 
to work satisfactorily and governed the wage rates for all 
Indian estate workers until 1945. They were fixed with refer- 
ence to a family budget providing for a certain quantity of 
foodstuffs per adult man, woman and child. In 1940 an 
enquiry was made into the family budgets of Indian estate 
workers, and the resulting report ? recommended a rise in the 
basic rates. A dearness allowance was also payable and the 
workers were allowed, where statutory rationing was not in 
force, supplies of limited quantities of rice at fixed prices. 
The question of the calculation of the cost of living and of 
the dearness allowance and war bonus was examined by a 
subcommittee of the War Council in 1942-1943, and its report * 
also recommended certain changes. In 1945 the decisions 
of the wages boards constituted under the Wages Boards 
Ordinance of 1941 came into force. 

Before considering the wage fixing provisions of this 
Ordinance, two other points should be noted. In the first 
place, in 1942 employers in certain essential services, including 
the plantations, were prohibited under the Defence Regul- 
ations from offering less favourable terms of employment 
to any of their workers than the terms on which workers 
were generally employed in the district. It followed that 
Ceylonese plantation workers also became entitled to the 
wages and other benefits granted to Indian workers under 
the Minimum Wages (Indian Labour) Ordinance. Secondly, 
during the years 1944 to 1946 there was in existence a Services 





1Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XXVIII, No. 1, July 1933: 
“ Indian Labour in Ceylon : The Effects of the Economic Crisis ”, pp. 62-73 ; 
and Vol. XXIX, No. 4, April 1934: “ Indian Labour in Ceylon and Malaya 
in 1932”, pp. 537-543. 

2 Sessional Paper XXVI—1941 : Report of Inquiry into Family Budget 
of Indian Estate Labourers. 

* Sessional Paper XV—1943: Report of a Sub-Committee of the War 
Council on the Method of Computation of the Cost of Living Index Numbers 
and the Calculation of the Dearness Allowance. 
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Standing Wages Board ' to advise on matters relating to the 
conditions of employment of labour employed on defence 
service works either directly or through civilian departments, 
so as to mitigate competition between service and civilian 
requirements and to co-ordinate the wage proposals of the 
defence services. 

Investigations into the possibility of introducing wage 
fixing machinery legislation of general application had been 
started as a result of a wish expressed in the Legislature at 
the time the Minimum Wages (Indian Labour) Bill was being 
considered in 1927. The decision to extend minimum wage 
legislation to all classes of workers was taken in 1937, but it 
was not until 1941 that the Wages Boards Ordinance was 
enacted. Part II of the Ordinance, as amended by Ordinance 
No. 40 of 1943, provides for the establishment of wages boards 
for particular trades, to be specified by the Minister of Labour. 
By the end of 1948, boards had been established for fourteen 
trades, namely : tea, cocoa, cardamom and pepper growing 
and manufacture ; rubber growing and manufacture ; coconut ; 
engineering ; printing ; plumbago ; rubber export ; tea export ; 
toddy, arrack and vinegar; sugar manufacturing; motor 
transport ; match manufacturing; port, dock and harbour 
transport ; and cinema.? 

Each wages board is composed of the Commissioner of 
Labour, who acts as chairman, representatives of employers 
and workers in equal numbers, and nominated members not 
exceeding three in number. The boards are required to deter- 
mine @ minimum rate of wages for time work and may also 
determine minimum rates of wages for piece work, guaranteed 
time rates for piece workers and overtime rates. Minimum 
rates of wages may consist of a basic rate and a special 
allowance varying with the cost-of-living index. The boards 
also have authority to determine the conditions under which 
a worker may be paid less than the prescribed rates. The 
Ordinance includes a provision empowering the Minister of 
Labour in certain specified circumstances to request the 
Commissioner of Labour to determine a general time rate 





1 Renamed in 1945, Services Advisory Wages Board. 


*It was decided during the year to set up a board for the building 
trade, and investigations were in progress regarding four other trades. 
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for workers in any particular trade. In addition, the wages 
boards have authority to determine hours of work and holi- 
days with pay, as described in the next section. The Ordinance 
imposes an obligation on employers to exhibit notice boards 
setting out the decisions of the wages boards. 


Levels of Wages 


As aresult of the decisions of the wages boards, the following 
average daily rates of wages, inclusive of special allowance, 
were in operation in certain trades during 1948 : 


TABLE Ill. AVERAGE DAILY RATES OF WAGES IN 1948 





Class of worker Average wage 





Rupees 


Tea, rubber, cocoa, carda-| Male worker not under 16 


mom and pepper growing years 1.49 
and manufacture Female worker not under 


15 years 1.16 
Young worker 


Tea and rubber export Male worker not under 18 
years 
Female worker not under 


18 years 
Young worker 14-18 years 


Engineering Skilled, semi-skilled and 
unskilled 


Match manufacturing Men 
Women 
Young workers 




















Source : Labour Commissioner’s Report, 1948, table XI. 
+ According to grade. * According to age. 


The movement of the wages of workers on tea and rubber 
estates during the 10-year period 1939-1948 is compared in 
table IV with the changes in the cost of living. 
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TABLE IV. INDICES OF TEA AND RUBBER WORKERS’ WAGES 
AND COST OF LIVING, 1939-1948 





Wages index Cost-of-living index 
1939 = 100 July-Sept. 1939 = 100 





Mid-country | Low country; Up-country | Mid-country'|Low country' 





1939 100 100 100 100 100 
1940 100 100 109 


1942 165 
1943 202 205 
1944 
1945 240 250 
1946 271 292 
1947 300 308 
1948 307 322 331 





























Source : Labour Commissioner’s Report, 1948, p. 39. 


1 From 1942 onwards separate indices were not computed for mid-country and low-country 
areas. 


Remuneration of Public Employees 


The fixing of wages by wages boards during 1945 made it 
desirable that the Government should as far as possible and 
at the earliest possible date take similar action with respect 
to its own daily paid employees. Accordingly, a Salaries 
Committee was appointed to undertake a complete revision 
of salaries and wages paid to Government employees. It 
published an interim report in the same year, in which it 
proposed minimum and maximum wage rates for different 
classes of engineering and factory labour, and agricultural 
and field labour, and recommended continuation of the Govern- 
ment war allowance. It also recommended that all work 
in excess of eight hours a day should be paid at overtime rates 
for workers in engineering and factory work, and that where 
less than eight hours are worked on Saturdays a full day’s 





1 For details, see Sessional Paper XX—1945: Interim Report of the 
Salaries Committee. 
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wage should be paid although payment is normally made by 
the hour. The recommendations were put into effect as from 
1 January 1946. 

The final report of the Salaries Committee undertook a 
comprehensive revision of all salary scales for various cate- 
gories of employees in the different Government departments 
and also made recommendations regarding allowances for cost 
of living, rent, travel concessions and other privileges of 
Government employees. A basic minimum wage of 420 rupees 
per annum for a labourer, 480 rupees for a peon or a conser- 
vancy labourer and 840 rupees for an ordinary clerk, with 
annual increments, was recommended, together with a sliding 
cost-of-living allowance equal to the existing war allowance. 
Effect was given to the recommendations during 1946.1 


Hours OF WORK AND HOLIDAYS 


Up to the coming into force of the Wages Boards Ordinance 


of 1941 and the decisions made under it, there were hardly 
any enactments in Ceylon directly fixing the length of the work- 
ing day except the Shops Ordinance of 1938. The Mines and 
Machinery Ordinance, 1896, contained no provisions con- 
cerning hours of work, rest periods or holidays. In the Mini- 
mum Wages (Indian Labour) Ordinance of 1927 there was 
a provision to the effect that for workers paid by the day, 
any period of work exceeding nine hours per day (including 
the time, not exceeding one hour, taken for the midday meal) 
should be paid at overtime rates—thus indirectly fixing the 
normal working day for this class of workers. 

The Committee on Factory Legislation reporting in 1935 ? 
stated that the question of hours of work was the most difficult 
and the most important subject which it had to consider. 
It recommended a maximum of nine working hours on five 
days, five hours on the sixth day and a whole holiday on the 





1 For details of the recommendations and actual salary scales, see Ses- 
sional Papers : VIII—1946 : Report of the Salaries Committee ; XIX—1946 
and III—1947 : Interim Report and Second Interim Report of the Conversion 
Committee. 

? Sessional Paper XII—1935, op. cit. 
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seventh day. This, it was stated, corresponded with actual 
practice in most large factories in Colombo. The majority 
of the Committee was against an eight-hour day (recommended 
by one member) on the ground that it would have a disturbing 
effect on trade, would be unacceptable to employers and would 
be difficult to enforce. It held that it would be preferable 
to raise the standards of the smaller establishments to those 
prevailing in the better organised establishments. When, 
however, the Wages Boards Ordinance was passed in 1941, 
the length of the working day was finally fixed at nine hours 
including an hour for rest. 

The Shops Ordinance, No. 66 of 1938 (amended in 1940), 
is directly designed to limit hours of work of one category 
of workers, namely, those employed on premises in which 
any retail or wholesale trade or business is carried on, includ- 
ing barber’s shops and places where articles of food or drink 
are sold. Under this Ordinance, which is in force in the areas 
of three municipalities and forty urban councils, the maximum 
hours of work are fixed at eight a day and forty-five a week, 
exclusive of permissible intervals for rest or meals. It also 
restricts the working hours of young persons and women 
employed in shops. Closing orders can be made for restricting 
the hours during which shops may remain open.’ A weekly 
rest of a day and a half is prescribed. After continuous employ- 
ment for one year a worker is entitled and obliged to take 
a holiday of seven consecutive days with full pay; in addition, 
he can take another fourteen days’ aggregate leave, also 
with full pay, for private business, ill-health or other reasonable 
cause. A new Ordinance is now under preparation in the 
light of experience gained in the working of the present 
Ordinance, and it is proposed to extend its scope to employees 
in mereantile and other offices. 

The Wages Boards Ordinance of 1941 has now become the 
most important legal basis for regulating hours of work for 
large categories of workers in Ceylon and, in effect, largely 
supersedes the Minimum Wages (Indian Labour) Ordinance 
of 1927 for estate workers. The wages boards, as already 
mentioned, are empowered to determine normal working 





1Such orders have been made for several kinds of establishments. 
Cf. Ceylon Government Gazette, No. 8642, 26 July 1940, and No. 9456, 1 Sept- 
ember 1945, as amended (No. 9642, 20 December 1946). 
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hours, weekly rest and paid holidays. They may not, however, 
extend the daily normal hours of work beyond nine a day, 
including a rest period of at least an hour. The boards already 
set up for fourteen trades have generally prescribed this as 
the normal working day, together with a forty-eight-hour 
week. For a few trades, ¢.g., engineering, tea export and 
import, and printing, a shorter day is prescribed on Satur- 
days, in addition to the weekly holiday on Sundays, thus 
reducing the weekly hours to forty-five or forty-six. A few 
boards, such as those for motor transport, toddy, arrack 
and vinegar manufacture, and the plumbago trade, have made 
no provisions for a weekly holiday, and the weekly hours are 
increased to fifty-six.} 

Overtime rates have also been determined by the wages 
boards. The overtime hourly rate for the coconut trade and 
for overtime during the day (7 a.m. to 7 p.m.) in the tea and 
rubber growing and manufacturing trades is one and a quarter 
times the daily minimum wage (basic rate plus allowances) 
divided by 8. For the engineering, printing, plumbago, and 
tea and rubber export trades and for overtime during the 
night (7 p.m. to 7 a.m.) in the tea and rubber growing and 
manufacturing trades, it is one and a half times the same 
rate. 

The wages boards have also prescribed annual holidays 
with pay for the different trades, ranging from ten to eighteen 
days after certain qualifying periods.? 

Reference should also be made to the Mines, Quarries and 
Minerals Ordinance, No. 55 of 1947, which together with 
the Factories Ordinance, No. 45 of 1942, will on coming 
into force replace the Mines and Machinery Ordinance of 1896. 
The earlier measure, as already mentioned, contains no pro- 
visions regulating hours of work, but in the new enactment 
hours of work underground in mines are fixed at eight a day 
(including an hour for meals and rest) and forty-eight 
a week (forty-four hours for young persons), with a maximum 
daily spreadover of ten hours. Time spent in ascent and 





1In the plumbago trade, however, work is required for only six hours 
on Saturdays. 

2 For details, see Labour Commissioner’s R , 1948, table IX. Under 
section 25 of the Ordinance, they are entitled to fix annual holidays at 
not more than twenty-one days. 
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descent in a mine is to be taken as spent in underground 
work. It should be noted that, in practice, underground work 
does not at present exceed eight hours a day. 


EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN, YOUNG PERSONS AND CHILDREN 


A considerable proportion of the labour employed in Ceylon 
is composed of women and young persons. In 1943, the number 
of young persons employed in industrial undertakings was 
4,711 (in 47 undertakings), but no information is available 
regarding the number of women employed in factories. However 
figures can be given showing the age and sex composition of 
estate labour. Those in the table below relate to 1,542 of the 
1,647 estates employing Indian labour at the end of 1948. 


TABLE V. DISTRIBUTION OF ESTATE LABOUR BY SEX 
AND AGE AT 31 DECEMBER 1948 





Young persons 
Men Women (10-18 years) Total 





Tea .... 203 , 436 196,340 89,234 489,010 
Rubber . 48,130 33,376 8,751 90,257 
Coconut. 2,031 1,230 326 3,587 
Other... 2,238 1,769 557 4,564 





Total. . 255 , 835 232,715 98 , 868 587,418 























Source : Labour Commissioner’s Report, 1948, table XXXV. 


Provisions regarding the employment of women and 
young persons are to be found in a number of enactments, 
beginning with the Mines and Machinery Ordinance of 1896. 
Much of the more recent legislation has been passed to give 
effect to the relevant international labour Conventions, as 
described later in the section on Ceylon and the I.L.0.' It 
may be examined under the following heads: age of admission 
to employment, hours of work and holidays, night work and 
dangerous occupations. The provisions regarding maternity 
protection are dealt with later, in the section on social 
security. It should be noted that the underground work of 





1 See Part II. 
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women in mines is prohibited by the Mines (Employment of 
Female Labour Underground) Ordinance, 19371, and that 
section 23 of the new Mines, Quarries and Minerals Ordinance 
repeats this provision. 


Age of Admission to Employment 


The Employment of Women, Young Persons and Children 
Ordinance of 19232 prohibits the employment of children 
under fourteen years of age in industrial undertakings and 
on maritime vessels. The Mines and Machinery Ordinance 
and regulations issued thereunder prohibit the employment 
of persons under fifteen in pits in plumbago mines * and of 
persons under eighteen in certain dangerous occupations in 
factories and mines. Provisions regarding the age of admis- 
sion to employment are also contained in the new Factories 
Ordinance of 1942 and Mines, Quarries and Minerals Ordinance 
of 1947, which will replace the Mines and Machinery Ordin- 
ance when they are brought into force. Under the former 
Ordinance, as amended by the Factories (Amendment) Ordin- 
ance, No. 2 of 1946, young persons under sixteen can be 
employed in factories only on the basis of medical certificates 
of fitness to work. The latter imposes an absolute restriction 
in respect of underground work in mines for all persons under 
sixteen years of age; from sixteen to eighteen years a young 
person may be employed on the basis of a medical certificate, 
and if the certificate is revoked, he must be discharged. 

Special provision regarding estates was made in the Mini- 
mum Wages (Indian Labour) Ordinance of 1927, which 
fixed the minimum age for employment on estates at ten 
years. Under the Education Ordinance of 1924, now replaced 
by Ordinance No. 31 of 1939, which obliged the estates to 
provide educational facilities for children between six and ten 
years of age, the employment before 10 a.m. of children be- 
tween those ages had been prohibited. For shops, the mini- 
mum age limit is fixed at fourteen years under the Shops 
Ordinance of 1938. 





1Cf. L.S., 1937—Ceyl. 1. 
2 Idem, 1923—Ceyl. 1. 
3 Regulations of 11 September 1908. 
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The minimum age for employment at sea was fixed at 
fourteen years by the Employment of Women, Young Persons 
and Children Ordinance, 1923. When an Order in Council 
of 1937 applied to Ceylon, with certain modifications, the pro- 
visions of the British Merchant Shipping (International 
Labour Conventions) Act, 19251, the effect was to fix the 
minimum age for employment as stokers and trimmers also 
at fourteen years. Persons below eighteen years of age may 
be employed on vessels only on the basis of a medical certificate 
of fitness for work.*® 

Reference should also be made to the Children and Young 
Persons Ordinance, No. 48 of 1939 *, which is not yet in force. 
It fixes the minimum age of employment at twelve years 
for all occupations > and will thus ultimately raise the mini- 
mum age for admission to employment on estates from ten 
to twelve, in accordance with the recommendations made 
in the Labour Conditions Report of 1943.6 Under the Ordinance 
a lower age limit for the employment of children by parents 
or guardians in light agricultural or horticultural work may 
be fixed by regulation. Children under the age of fourteen 
may not be employed in any occupation so as to conflict with 
school attendance, or at night or in any occupation likely 
to be injurious ; their employment can also be prohibited alto- 
gether for any specified occupation by regulation. As regards 
school attendance, the upper age limit under the Education 
Ordinance, No. 31 of 1939 as amended by Ordinance No. 26 
of 1947, will be sixteen years. It has been estimated, however, 
that in 1943 only 53.3 per cent. of all children between the 
ages of five and fourteen years were actually at school. The 





1 Cf. L.S., 1925—G.B. 5. The Act gives effect to Conventions Nos. 8, 
15 and 16 and contains a clause enabling the application of the Act, with 
or without modification, to colonies by Orders in Council. 

2? Convention No. 15 fixes the minimum age at eighteen. It is sixteen 
where persons above eighteen are not available, provided two persons 
below eighteen are employed to do work which would be done by one 
person above eighteen. 

* Convention No. 16 uires in addition the subsequent periodical 
medical examination of such persons if their employment is continued. 

‘Cf. L.S8., 1939—Ceyl. 1 (extracts). 

_ %It might be recalled that the majority report on domestic service, 
Sessional ep II—1935, op. cit., was against fixing any minimum age 
in respect of non-industrial employment. 

* Op. cit., p. 37. 
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upper age limit for school attendance on estates, fixed at ten 
years under the Education Ordinance of 1939, is to be raised 
progressively to twelve years by the end of 1949 and to four- 
teen years by the end of 1951. It may be noted that in 1948 
the proportion of all children of school-going age on estates 
(six to ten years) who were in fact attending school was 
59.5 per cent. 


Hours of Work and Holidays 


Under the new Factories Ordinance of 1942, the maxi- 
mum hours of work in factories for women and young persons 
will be limited to nine a day, including an hour for rest and 
meals, and forty-eight a week. After four and a half hours 
of continuous employment, an interval for rest or for meals 
of half an hour is to be given. The spell of work may be 
increased to five hours provided it includes an interval of at 
least ten minutes. Overtime due to pressure of work is allowed 
for women and young workers over sixteen years of age, 
provided it does not exceed six hours a week or 100 hours a 
year. Further, the total length of actual work and the total 
period of employment on any day are not to exceed ten and 
twelve hours respectively. Overtime employment of young 
persons may be prohibited or restricted for any particular 
process by special regulations. Records of overtime work 
by women and young persons must be kept. Under the Ordin- 
ance women and young persons are entitled to a weekly rest 
and to six consecutive weekdays’ annual leave. 

The new Mines, Quarries and Minerals Ordinance of 1947 
limits the employment of young persons on underground work 
to eight hours a day, including one hour for rest and meals, 
and forty-four hours during any consecutive six days. 

Extensive safeguards regarding working conditions for 
children and young persons are also contained in the Children 
and Young Persons Ordinance of 1939 already mentioned, 
which is still to come into force. Employment during school 
hours or for more than two hours on a schoolday or on Sunday 
is prohibited. Regulations can be made regarding the hours 
of work, rest periods, holidays, etc., of children and young 
persons within the limits set by the Ordinance. There is also 
a general prohibition of the employment of children under 
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fourteen years of age in such a manner as to prevent them 
from attending school in accordance with the provisions of 
any law. 


Night Work 


Under the Employment of Women, Young Persons and 
Children Ordinance of 1923 and the Employment of Women 
(Revised Convention) Ordinance, No. 16 of 1940, the night 
work in industrial undertakings of persons under fourteen 
years and of women other than those holding managerial 
positions is prohibited for a period of eleven consecutive hours, 
including the period between 10 p.m. and 5 a.m. In shops, 
under the Shops Ordinance of 1938, young persons between 
fourteen and eighteen years of age and women may not be 
employed between 6 p.m. and 6 a.m. ; women may, however, 
be employed in a hotel or restaurant up to 10 p.m. 

The prohibition against the employment of women and 
young persons in factories is to be extended to cover the period 
8 p.m. to 6 a.m. under the Factories Ordinance of 1942 when 
it is enforced, except for young persons under sixteen, for 
whom the evening limit is to be 6 p.m. A general prohibition 
against any employment of children under fourteen years 
between 8 p.m. and 6 a.m. will come into force under the 
Children and Young Persons Ordinance of 1939. Young 
persons under eighteen years will be forbidden to work in 
any mine during the night under the Mines, Quarries and 
Minerals Ordinance of 1947. 


Dangerous Occupations 


The Mines and Machinery Ordinance, 1896, authorised 
the making of rules to restrict the employment of children 
and women near moving machines. Regulations for factories 
were made on 29 October 1926, under which no person under 
eighteen years of age may be employed on the cleaning of 
machinery or between the fixed and moving parts of any 
machinery. Rules relating to mines dated 11 September 1908 
prohibit the employment of persons under eighteen years 
(or over fifty-five years) on the blasting of tunnels and 
galleries in plumbago mines. 
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Power to make regulations for restricting the employment 
of young persons in hazardous occupations has been reserved 
under the new Factories Ordinance of 1942, which also 
prohibits the employment of young persons in lifting weights 
likely to injure them. The Children and Young Persons 
Ordinance of 1939 (still to come into force) also contains a 
general provision forbidding the employment of a child in 
any occupation likely to be injurious to his life, limb, health 
or education, regard being had to his physical condition. 
Rules may be made prohibiting the employment of children 
in any specified occupation which may endanger their life 
or limb. Children under fourteen years are not allowed to 
participate in any entertainment carried on for the profit 
of the promoters, and young persons under sixteen are not 
allowed to take part in any public performance likely to 
endanger their life or limb. The prohibition extends also to 
the training of children under twelve for dangerous per- 
formances. 


INDUSTRIAL HYGIENE AND LABOUR WELFARE 


Owing to the substantial differences in conditions of work 
in mines and factories, shops and estates, different types 
of industrial hygiene and welfare facilities are needed in the 
three groups of undertakings. They aré accordingly con- 
sidered separately below. 


Mines and Factories 


The Mines and Machinery Ordinance, 1896, which still 
regulates the working of mines and factories, empowers the 
Minister of Labour to make rules for keeping mines, factories 
and their surroundings clean and sanitary. Special rules 
have thus been made under the Ordinance for the construction 
and maintenance of adequate latrine accommodation for all 
employees of factories and mines, in order to prevent the 
spreading of ankylostomiasis.1 Extensive recommendations 
regarding sanitation, lighting, ventilation, water for drinking 





1 Legislative Enactments of Ceylon, Subsidiary Legislation, Chapter 163. 
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and washing, eating places, first-aid facilities and créches were 
made by the Factory Legislation Committee in 1935. 

The two new enactments—the Factories Ordinance of 1942 
and the Mines, Quarries and Minerals Ordinance of 1947— 
which are to replace the Mines and Machinery Ordinance, 
contain detailed provisions regarding workers’ welfare. In the 
first, Part IV deals exclusively with welfare facilities and 
requires the employer to provide an adequate supply of whole- 
some water, washing facilities, accommodation for clothing 
not worn during working hours, facilities for women workers 
for rest during working hours and first-aid facilities. The 
Ordinance makes special provision for particular occupations ; 
for example, it calls for proper eating places in establishments 
where lead, arsenic or other poisonous substances are used or 
where it is otherwise dangerous to take meals in the room 
where work is going on. It also provides for the formation 
of a Factories Advisory Board of officials and non-officials to 
advise on matters of safety and welfare of workers. The Mines, 
Quarries and Minerals Ordinance, 1947, requires the provision 
of water for drinking and washing, latrine accommodation 
and first-aid facilities in mines. 

In the field of industrial hygiene special mention may 
be made of the weekly industrial clinic recently started at the 
Government Printing Press, which gives special attention to 
early signs and symptoms of lead poisoning ; limited quantities 
of milk are distributed free at the Press as a preventive. At 
the Central Health Exhibition held at Colombo in August 1948, 
a section on industrial hygiene was organised by the Labour 
Department and displayed the different types of risks associated 
with industrial employment. 


Shops 


Regarding welfare facilities for shop employees, the Shops 
Ordinance, 1938, requires employers to provide suitable facil- 
ities for workers for taking meals in the shop, sanitary con- 
veniences, washing facilities and seats for women workers. 
It prohibits employees, other than members of the family, 
from residing in shops. It has been observed, however, that 
housing difficulties have prevented the enforcement of these 
provisions. A survey of shops in the Colombo municipal area 
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in 1948 showed that out of a total of 6,022, with some 30,000 
employees, 3,020 had water closets and 3,291 had water taps. 


Estates 


The provision of welfare facilities, including medical facil- 
ities and housing, for the predominantly immigrant labour on 
the estates is particularly important and presents several 
problems. The Ceylonese worker, even when he works on 
the estate, often resides in his village and may even be a 
part-time farmer. The immigrant worker is a whole-time 
worker on the estate and has no village home. Housing has 
to be provided for him and his family, and standards of 
sanitation and construction have to be maintained to 
safeguard the health and wellbeing of the estate population. 

Extensive provisions regarding the medical wants, housing 
and welfare of workers on estates are contained in the Medical 
Wants Ordinance, 1912, and the Diseases (Labourers) Ordin- 
ance, 1913. The former provides for the establishment by 
Government of hospitals and dispensaries in planting districts 
and for the limited free supply and unlimited supply at cost 
price of medical drugs to hospitals maintained by estates. 
It imposes several duties upon employers, including that of 
summoning medical aid in case of sickness of workers and 
seeing that children under one year of age resident on the 
estate receive due care and nourishment. The administration 
of this Ordinance is financed by an export duty on plantation 
products. Where an employer provides all medical facilities 
at his own expense to the satisfaction of the Director of Medical 
and Health Services, he may be granted a rebate on the duties 
levied on the produce of his estate. Under the Diseases 
(Labourers) Ordinance, Government medical officers are 
required to inspect infected estates and to carry out preventive 
measures. 

These Ordinances and the rules made under them also 
require employers to adhere to certain standards in the matter 
of housing accommodation, to ensure proper sanitation of 
workers’ quarters (known as “ lines ”) and to provide facilities 
for water supply and bathing. An amendment made in 1941 
to the Estate Labour (Indian) Ordinance, 1889, requires estate 
employers who provide housing to provide separate room 
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accommodation for each married couple and their children. A 
Medical Wants Committee of officials and non-officials advises 
the Government in the administration of the two Ordinances. 

The 1943 report on labour conditions in Ceylon stated that 
sanitation on the larger estates was generally good, though 
on some smaller properties conditions were bad. The water 
supply was good in most cases, particularly in the hills with 
numerous streams. The provision of bathing facilities, other 
than those formed by rivers or streams, was rare. The facilities 
for washing clothes usually consisted in a standpipe or, failing 
this, the nearby river. Medical requirements were well provided 
for. The excellent road system ensured that medical aid was 
readily available in all employment areas, and even the 
smaller estates, with only a modest equipment, could still 
be regarded as well catered for. 

During 1948 some 2,300 estates were scheduled under the 
Medical Wants Ordinance, with a population of nearly a 
million. In that year 97 hospitals and 696 dispensaries were 
being maintained by the estates, in addition to the 66 hospitals 
and 116 dispensaries maintained by the Government in the 
“estate medical districts ”1; 673 estates had créches for 
children. In the same year, returns from 1,542 of the total 
of 1,647 estates employing Indian labour showed that there 
were, in all, 222,545 rooms for the workers, comprising 203,398 
permanent rooms, of which 10,019 were below standards 
approved by the authorities ; 14,492 semi-permanent rooms, 
of which 1,911 were below standard; and 4,655 temporary 
rooms, of which 2,261 were below standard. 

It might be added here that the provision of housing on 
the estate itself is not well received by the workers *, who 
feel that they do not have sufficient security of tenure and 
are unable to develop adequate family life in isolated lines 
which are the property of the estate and where the rights of 
occupation and entry are subject to restrictions of civil and 
criminal law.* . They also consider such provision to be a 
limitation on the free exercise of freedom of association. 





1So declared under the Medical Wants Ordinance. 

* Report of the Ceylon Indian Congress Labour Union for 1949, p. 6, and 
the Presidential address at the 8th annual meeting of the Union. 

* For figures of cases of ass taken to the courts, see Labour Oom- 
missioner’s Report, 1948, table XLI. 


4 
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Under the Education Ordinance of 1924 (now repealed) 
estate employers were required to provide for the vernacular 
education of children between six and ten years of age. They 
were to appoint teachers and set apart suitable schoolrooms. 
This provision was repeated in the Education Ordinance of 
1939. In view, however, of the Government’s decision to 
convert estate schools into State schools, the Ordinance was 
amended in 1947 by the Education (Amendment) Ordinance, 
No. 26 of 1947.1 The obligation of employers on estates with 
over 25 children between the ages of six and sixteen now 
relates to the provision of school buildings and playgrounds 
and of residential quarters for head teachers. 

The responsibility for providing housing and certain 
medical and schooling facilities for the estate population thus 
lies mainly on the employers. Major Orde Browne, examining 
the burden this represented for the employers and its repercus- 
sions on the workers, came to the conclusion that in all these 
matters it would be preferable gradually to transfer the 
responsibility to the State, that it would be better to group 
small schools and hospitals around central institutes and to 
place the management of education, public health and welfare 
measures under State rather than private control. Regarding 
housing too, he was in favour of model villages under Govern- 
ment auspices to provide accommodation for the bulk of the 
workpeople in the area. Here would also be placed the neces- 
sary hospital, school, shopping centre, places of worship, 
entertainment halls, etc.2 As just mentioned, all estate schools 
are to be converted into State primary schools and to form 
part of the system of national education. The obligation of 
estates to provide school buildings and gardens will continue 
until such time as the Government can provide its own schools. 

Vital statistics for the estates for a series of years show 
general improvement and, as compared with those for the 
rest of the population of the Island, represent a healthier 
situation in many respects. As the Commission on Social 
Services remarked: “It seems possible to assume that the 
improvement of estate conditions, including the establishment 
of social services, has been the cause of the variation.” * 





1 See above, p. 601. 
® Labour Conditions Report, op. cit., pp. 18-22. 
% Social Services Report, op. cit., p. 7. 
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INDUSTRIAL SAFETY 


The main purpose of the Mines and Machinery Ordinance 
of 1896 was to ensure industrial safety ; as has already been 
noted, it contained no provisions regarding working hours or 
welfare facilities for workers. Power was vested in the Governor 
to make rules regarding a number of matters, including the 
safety of persons employed in or about any mine or factory, 
by regulating the fencing and cleaning of moving machines 
and restricting the employment of women and young persons 
near them. He could also require all accidents to be reported 
and could have enquiries held. Breach of such rules was made 
a summary offence punishable with fine and imprisonment. 

Detailed rules have been made under the Ordinance for 
the safety of workers in mines and factories. The rules relating 
to mines require persons in immediate charge of plumbago 
mines, whether superintendents, managers or owners, to 
ensure the safety of pits by timbering, and to provide safe 
means of ascent and descent. They also deal with the inspection 
of plumbago mines and the protection of pit mouths by railing 
or gates, with details of hoisting gear, signalling arrangements, 
the removal of water, the use of explosives, safety lamps, etc. 
The rules relating to factories deal with the fencing of moving 
machines and their parts, with pits and other cavities and 
with insulation and other safeguards for electrical equipment. 
Persons in control of boilers must hold certificates. Children, 
young persons and women are prohibited from being employed 
between the stationary and moving parts of any machinery 
and from cleaning machines in motion. 

In 1935, the Factory Legislation Committee found that 
the rules then in force were out of date and needed revision.' 
The 1943 report on labour conditions remarked that although 
accidents in mines appeared to be rare and the workers 
exhibited no conspicuous signs of distress, the mining industry 
needed closer supervision and inspection from the point of 
view of safety and working conditions. 

The new Factories Ordinance, 1942, and the Mines, Quar- 
ries and Minerals Ordinance, 1947, which when enforced will 
replace the Mines and Machinery Ordinance, contain special 





1 It also made certain recommendations regarding the safety of buildings 
and prevention of fires. 
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provisions for ensuring the safety of workers in factories and 
mines. Part ITI, “Safety (General Provisions) ”, of the Factories 
Ordinance prescribes details of safety devices which should 
be used in factories. These relate to all machinery and plant, 
including prime movers, transmission machinery and all 
machines used in manufacturing processes generally. Special 
provision is made for safety measures with respect to steam 
boilers, steam containers, air receivers and gas holders. This 
part of the Ordinance also deals with plant for the lifting of 
personnel, such as hoists and lifts, and with cranes, chains, 
etc. Provision is further made to ensure safe means of access 
to and from places of employment in normal conditions and 
to prevent loss of life by fire and dangerous fumes. Part V 
of the Ordinance contains special provisions regarding safety, 
health and welfare. They deal with dust and fumes, protection 
of the eyes in certain processes, heat, shuttle-threading by 
mouth suction, use of white phosphorus in match manufacture, 
underground rooms, laundries, etc. There is provision for the 
making of special regulations for health and safety wherever 
necessary to avoid bodily risk or injury to workers. Part VIII 
of the Ordinance applies its provisions to places other than 
factories as defined in the Ordinance. These include docks, 
wharves and ships, works of building and engineering con- 
struction and electrical stations. The functions of the Factories 
Advisory Board of officials and non-officials, which may be 
appointed under the Ordinance, will include that of advising 
on matters of workers’ safety and welfare.* 

The new Mines, Quarries and Minerals Ordinance, 1947, 
prescribes the safety and health measures to be adopted in 
mines and provides for proper ventilation, approved designs 
for cages, baskets and buckets, proper maintenance of ladder- 
ways, brakes, ropes and winding gear, precautions against 
gases, etc., proper timbering of shafts and filling of abandoned 
shafts. It also restricts the storage of explosive and inflammable 
substances. All serious accidents and explosions are to be 
notified within prescribed time limits. 

The following table shows the number of accidents reported 
to the revenue officers and the Inspector of Mines under the 
Mines and Machinery Ordinance, 1896 : 


1 For a summ of the Ordinance, see INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE : 
Industrial Safety Survey, Vol. XIX, No. 2, April-June 1943, pp. 70-71. 
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TABLE VI. INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS REPORTED UNDER THE 
MINES AND MACHINERY ORDINANCE, 1896, DURING THE 
YEARS 1940-1944, 1946-1948 





No. of accidents No. of persons killed | No. of persons injured 





29 21 8? 
26 17 26 
1942 37 10 29 
1943 21 4 18 
1944 17 7 14 
1946 25 13 12 
1947? 9 4 14 
1948? 23 12 46 




















Source : Labour Controller’s or Commissioner’s Reports. 

2 Mines only. * Factories only. 

The Controller of Labour suggested in his report for 1938 
that the reports of the revenue officers on safety in factories 
were too optimistic. More comprehensive statistics of industrial 
accidents are available in connection with the application of the 


Workmen’s Compensation Ordinance, No. 19 of 1934.! Those 
for the same eight years are shown in table VII. 


TABLE VII. INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS REPORTED UNDER THE 
WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION ORDINANCE, 1934, 
DURING THE YEARS 1940-1944, 1946-1948 


Number of accidents resulting in 








Permanent Temporary 
disablement disablement 





1940 87 228 6,040 
1941 78 228 6,766 
1942 76 150 5,685 
1943 78 241 5,653 
1944 53 236 5,636 
1946 62 202 5,562 
1947 58 212 9, 663 
1948 71 214 6,331 




















Source: Labour Controller's or Commissioner’s Reports; Administration Report of the 
Director of Social Services for 1948. 





1See Part II, section on “ Social Security ”. 
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MARITIME LABOUR 


Ceylon’s geographical situation places it in the middle of 
some of the most important sea routes between Europe and 
the Far East and Oceania. But it has no mercantile marine 
of its own nor any organisation for the training of seamen for 
sea service}, and the only legislation on their conditions of 
employment is that concerning the age of admission and 
medical examination of young persons, described above 2, 
and concerning indemnity in case of loss or wreck of the ship 
(also through the application to Ceylon, by Order in Council 
in 1937, of the British Merchant Shipping (International 
Labour Conventions) Act, 1925). If in the case of loss or 
wreck of a ship (defined so as to exclude navigation in ports) 
a seaman’s services are terminated before the date contem- 
plated in his agreement, he is entitled to his ordinary wages, 
for a maximum of two months, until his return to port. 

The Port of Colombo, which has contributed largely to 
the economic and commercial prosperity of the Island, affords 
employment to 14,000-15,000 workers of all categories: 
stevedores, lightermen, dockers, etc. A scheme introduced 
in 1942 to regulate conditions of employment in the Port is 
still in operation with minor modifications. It requires every 
employer to maintain a register giving specified particulars 
on all workers employed by him. Every registered worker 
must be paid a stand-by fee of one rupee on days on which 
no work can be given. The Government maintains a “ reserve 
pool ” of workers, who are allotted to employers requiring 
their services, and are then paid by the employers for the 
work done. When no work can be given to a person registered 
in the reserve pool, he is similarly paid a stand-by wage of one 





1By an agreement made between the Ceylon Government and the 
Government of India in 1934, the Indian Government agreed to admit 
every alternate year a Ceylon boy between thirteen and sixteen years of 
age to the Indian training ship Dufferin. ss ay 1949 seven Ceylonese have 
been admitted. The expenses are paid by the Ceylon Government. There 
is also provision for the grant of a scholarship to a deserving cadet when 
he passes out of the Dufferin, if he is placed as an apprentice in a shipping 
company. For further | ages gs regarding this training, see INTERNATIONAL 
Lazsour Orricr, Studies and Reports, New Series, No. 14: Seafarers’ 
Conditions in India and Pakistan, by James L. Mowat (Geneva, 1949), 
p. 74. 


2 See p. 601. 
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rupee by the Government. The employers in the harbour 
reimburse the expenses incurred by the Government on the 
reserve pool; they share the amount incurred each month in 
proportion to the tonnages they have handled during the 
month. All registered workers who report for duty in the 
harbour are given a free midday meal at the employer’s ex- 
pense. Special labour officers have been appointed to investigate 
the grievances of harbour workers and to be generally respon- 
sible for their welfare. 

A wages board, set up under the Wages Boards Ordinance, 
for the port, dock and harbour transport trade has been in 
operation since May 1948. 

Part VIII of the Factories Ordinance, 1942, will apply 
various safety provisions to docks, wharves, warehouses and 
ships as if they were factories under the Ordinance. The 
safety measures to be provided deal with loading, unloading 
and coaling and with all machinery or plant (including gang- 
ways and ladders) used in these processes. They also apply 
to work carried out in a harbour in the repairing, refitting, 
painting, etc., of a ship, but not to work done by the master 
or crew of a ship, nor to work done on board ship during a 
trial run. 

The provisions of the same Ordinance regarding labour 
welfare and the protection of women and young persons, 
already described, will also become applicable to docks when 
the Ordinance is enforced. During 1946 the question of welfare 
facilities for labour in the Port of Colombo was reviewed in 
great detail. As a result, messrooms, washing facilities, 
recreation facilities and canteens have been provided on a 
considerable scale. It is also proposed to undertake a housing 
project for dock labour. 


LABOUR INSPECTION 


It is obvious that the protection contained in the labour 
legislation reviewed above would lose much of its content if 
it were not properly enforced. The organisation of labour 
inspection, accordingly, constitutes one of the most important 
tasks of the Labour Department today. But, it might be 
recalled, the Department of the Controller of Labour was set 
up only in 1923 and was to deal mainly with Indian labour 
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on estates. The Indian Immigrant Labour Ordinance, 1923, 
empowered the Controller of Labour (as also the Indian 
Agent in Ceylon) to enter premises where Indian workers were 
employed and to inspect their conditions, housing, and medical 
facilities. 

Legislation affecting labour had, however, been enacted 
even before 1923 and required enforcement. This was entrusted 
to other bodies, such as the executive and medical authorities 
and the police, by whom some functions of inspection and 
enforcement are still being discharged. 

Labour inspection at present is carried out for the en- 
forcement of laws concerning, in particular: medical and 
sanitary facilities, protection of wages and supply of food- 
stuffs and maternity benefits on estates; safety and health 
in factories and mines; the employment of children, young 
persons and women; the decisions of wages boards; and 
employment in shops and similar establishments. 

Inspections regarding sanitary and medical arrangements 
on estates are carried out by the Department of Medical and 
Sanitary Services. The Women, Young Persons and Children 
Ordinance, 1923, is enforced by the police authorities and 
inspections are carried out by them. 

Local executive authorities are given powers to ensure 
the working of the Mines and Machinery Ordinance, 1896. The 
rules relating to mines made under the Ordinance provide for 
the organisation of an inspectorate of mines, which is entrusted 
with the inspection and supervision of mines. Those relating 
to factories prescribe a system of inspection by licensed 
engineers, who are appointed by the Director of Public Works 
for the purpose of inspecting factories and granting certificates 
of fitness of boilers and of competency of persons in charge 
of boilers. Factory managers are required to submit once a 
year to the Government agent of the province a certificate of 
inspection signed by a licensed engineer, attesting the obser- 
vance or otherwise of the provisions of the Mines and Machinery 
Ordinance. 

The Committee on Factory Legislation reporting in 1935 
pointed out that beyond the remote and general control of 
the Director of Public Works, there was no supervision of 
the work of a licensed engineer who, “ deriving his livelihood 
largely from inspection fees, might be reluctant to disoblige 
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the owner or manager of a factory by refusing a certificate ’’.! 
The Committee felt, on the other hand, that the cost of provid- 
ing Government inspectors to deal with all factories would 
be prohibitive. It accordingly proposed that a Chief Inspector 
of Factories and Mines, with assistants, should be appointed, 
with powers of supervision over licensed engineers, whose 
participation in factory inspection was recommended to be 
continued. The Chief Inspector would be subordinate to the 
Controller of Labour. As regards sanitary conditions, the 
Committee thought that medical officers of health should 
inspect factories and estates. 

The appointment of a Chief Inspector of Factories under 
the Commissioner of Labour and an Inspector of Mines under 
the Government Mineralogist is provided for in the two new 
enactments which are to replace the Mines and Machinery 
Ordinance. The Factories Ordinance, 1942 *, modifies the 
system of inspection by licensed engineers by providing that 
any qualified engineer who is in the service of the Government 
and is authorised by the Registrar * is to have the same powers 
of inspection as a regular inspector. The powers of an inspector 
include that of entering at all reasonable times by day or 
night any part of a factory, or by day any place which he has 
reasonable cause to believe is a factory. The Mines, Quarries 
and Minerals Ordinance, 1947, envisages a dual system of 
inspection. As regards safety, the proper authority will be 
the Inspector of Mines, and health and welfare inspection 
and enforcement are entrusted to the Commissioner of Labour. 
The Ordinance also provides for the licensing of engineers 
for purposes of inspection. 

The Labour Department is alone responsible for the 
organisation of inspection in certain spheres. The most 
important are those connected with the enforcement of the 
law regarding wages and wages boards, the law regarding 
shops and the grant of certain benefits on estates. The number 
of inspections undertaken during 1948 under the Wages 
Boards Ordinance was 2,960: those made of 1,707 estates 





1 Sessional Paper XII—1935, op. cit., p. 5. 

* The delay in bringing the Ordinance into force has been due peeey 
to the difficulty in securing an officer to fill the post of Inspector of Factories. 
Cf. Labour Commissioner’s Report, 1948, p. 33. 

* That is, the Controller (now Commissioner) of Labour. 
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and 663 establishments were routine inspections ; the remain- 
ing 365 estates and 225 establishments were visited as a result 
of complaints. The inspections led, among other things, to 
the recovery of over 300,000 rupees in unpaid wages for some 
11,700 workers. In the same year nearly 900 first inspections 
and 3,400 re-inspections were carried out under the Shops 
Ordinance of 1938. 


(To be continued.) 





REPORTS AND ENQUIRIES 


The Seventh International Conference 
of Labour Statisticians 


The Seventh International Conference of Labour Statisticians was 
held at Geneva from 26 September to 8 October 1949 under the auspices 
of the International Labour Organisation. A brief account of the work 
of the Conference appears below. 


Two years have elapsed since the Sixth International Conference 
of Labour Statisticians was held at Montreal in August 1947. On 
that occasion, when a number of important new problems which 
had developed during the war period—notably on the subject of 
employment and unemployment statistics—were dealt with, the 
need for another conference within two years was urged and a 
number of topics were recommended for consideration at future 
conferences. * 


PREPARATION OF THE CONFERENCE 


At its 103rd Session held at Geneva in December 1947, the 
Governing Body of the International Labour Office authorised the 
calling of a small preliminary meeting of experts for a first discussion 
on the most urgent of the topics which the Sixth Conference had 
proposed for early consideration, namely, an international standard 
classification of occupations. The meeting took place, in April 1948 
in Montreal, and was attended by experts from Brazil, Canada, 
China, France, Poland, Sweden, the United Kingdom and the 
United States. 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LVII, No. 6, June 1948, pp. 603-611 : 
“ Sixth International Conference of Labour Statisticians ”. For a full account of the 
Conference, see INTERNATIONAL LaBour OrFice, Studies and Reports, New 
Series, No. 7 (Part 4): The Sixth International Conference of Labour isticians, 
Montreal, 4-12 August 1947 (Geneva, 1948). 
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The decision to hold the Seventh International Conference of 
Labour Statisticians in Geneva during the latter part of 1949 was 
taken by the Governing Body at its 104th Session (Geneva, March 
1948), and it placed the following items on the agenda : 


(1) International standard classification of occupations: principles of 
classification and allocation of particular occupations. 

(2) Statistics of payrolls and earnings: methods of obtaining statistics 
of earnings as well as of total wages and salaries from payroll data. 

(3) Methods of family living studies : techniques and methods of family 
living studies, with special reference to the application of sampling procedures, 
standard accounting methods and uniform classifications. 

(4) Methods of statistics of productivity of labour : standard basic data 
for calculating the productivity of labour for international comparisons. 


Subsequently, in June 1949 at the 105th Session of the Govern- 
ing Body, a fifth item was added to the agenda : 


(5) Resolution of the I.L.0. Chemical Industries Committee on statistics 
of accidents and occupational diseases. 


The Governing Body also authorised the convening of a second 
preliminary meeting of experts to discuss the different items on the 
agenda. The experts considered the draft reports, with proposed 
resolutions, which the Office had prepared on each of the items on 
the agenda, and they made various suggestions for revision. The 
revised reports} were transmitted to the different Member States 
and to the United Nations and the specialised agencies. 

The date of the Conference, originally set later, was advanced 
to 26 September-8 October 1949, in order to provide as much time 
as possible before the proposed meetings of the Inter-American 
Statistical Institute and the Committee on the 1950 Census of the 
Americas in November 1949, which was to consider the question of 
an occupational classification for use in the countries of the Americas. 


MEMBERSHIP AND ORGANISATION OF THE CONFERENCE 


The Seventh International Conference of Labour Statisticians, 
convened in Geneva on 26 September 1949, was attended by 51 
delegates and advisers from 29 countries *, and by representatives 
of the Governing Body of the International Labour Office, the 
United Nations and the Food and Agriculture Organisation. 

The membership of the Conference consisted for the most part 
of officials who, in their own countries, were responsible either for 





d Classification neva, 1949); No. 16: 
and Payroll Statistics ama Sd 0. 17: Ciathods of Family Living 
(Geneva, 1949). The report on Statistics of Labour Productivity will be 
Sublished in due course (see below, pp. 623-624). 
* Including four observers from four countries. 


1 Cf. INTERNATIONAL LarnourR mage ies and Re rts, New Series, No. 15 : 
Standar 
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the general statistical work of their Governments or for the collection 
of the type of labour statistics with which the Conference was 
concerned. 

In his address of welcome to the delegates, Mr. R. Rao, Assistant 
Director-General of the International Labour Office, reviewed 
briefly the work of the previous sessions of the International Con- 
ference of Labour Statisticians and outlined the tasks before the 
Seventh Conference. 

The Conference elected Mr. Ewan Clague, Commissioner of 
Labor Statistics of the United States Department of Labor, as 
chairman, and Mr. M. Flores Cabrera, Secretary to the Minister 
of Labour of Venezuela, and Mr. Stefan Szule, President of the 
Central Statistical Office of Poland, as vice-chairmen. Four com- 
mittees were set up to deal with the four principal items on the 
agenda: the classification of occupations; statistics of earnings 
derived from payroll data; methods of family living studies ; and 
statistics of labour productivity. The fifth item—~statistics of 
industrial accidents and occupational diseases—was referred to 
the second of these committees. 


THE CLASSIFICATION OF OCCUPATIONS 


This question had been the subject of a special resolution adopted 
by the Sixth Conference. Of the three major classifications for labour 


force data, namely, industry, industrial status (status of the in- 
dividual in respect of his employment) and occupation, the first 
two had already been dealt with. The classification of industries 
had received attention by the Committee of Statistical Experts of 
the League of Nations prior to the war, and was taken up by the 
Statistical Commission of the United Nations, which carried forward 
to a conclusion the classification according to industries. The Sixth 
Conference itself adopted in broad outlines a classification according 
to industrial status. There remained, therefore, the classification 
of occupations as the third major classification necessary for the 
analysis of the labour force figures obtained in the censuses of 
population, in order to present a complete picture of labour force 
resources. This topic was thus a major question before the Seventh 
Conference. 

The deliberations of the committee set up to consider the question 
were opened by a general discussion on the purpose of an inter- 
national classification of occupations and of the principles under- 
lying it. Two points were made: first, that major groups of occu- 
pations which would be reasonably comparable from country to 
country might be set up even though the international occupational 
unit groups composing these might not have the same scope and 
definition in the different countries ; and secondly, that, for practical 
purposes, agreement in detail on the principles underlying the classi- 
fication in the different countries was not a prerequisite to establish- 
ing these major groups. 
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A point was raised in connection with a communication from the 
Secretary-General of the United Nations, which drew the attention 
of the Conference to the discussion on the subject at the meeting 
of the Committee on Statistical Classification of the Statistical 
Commission of the United Nations. On the question whether the 
occupational classification should be independent of industrial 
status or should be combined with it, the Conference committee 
agreed that the two should be separate, but in order to prevent 
the subject of industrial status from being ignored or overlooked in 
the tabulations to be made in the different countries, it was proposed 
that the tabulation of occupations should always be made with an 
industrial status cross-classification, and that the subject of the 
classes and subgroups to be shown under industrial status should 
be reviewed by the International Labour Office. 

The committee then turned its attention to a consideration of 
the ten major groups proposed for the classification of occupations. 
After a long discussion, it adopted the main groups proposed by the 
Office, except that the group of protective service workers was com- 
bined with that of other service workers into a single group of service 
workers. The nine groups so adopted were : (1) professional, technical 
and related workers ; (2) managerial, administrative, clerical and 
related workers ; (3) sales workers ; (4) farmers, fishermen, hunters, 
lumbermen and related workers ; (5) workers in mine, quarry and 
related occupations ; (6) workers in operating transport occupations ; 
(7) craftsmen, production process workers and labourers not else- 
where classified ; (8) service workers; and (9) occupations un- 
identifiable or not reported. 

Among the points of special interest in the discussion were 
certain questions of allocation. It was decided to leave technical 
workers with professional and related workers. The principle that 
persons who perform substantially the same functions as employees 
in their own or similar enterprises should be classified in the same 
occupation group as that to which the employees are allocated was 
adopted ; in accordance with this principle the proprietors and 
owners of small stores who perform mainly selling functions would 
be allocated to sales workers (group 3). The separation of clerical 
and related workers from managers and administrative workers 
was deemed impracticable at this stage, as also that of labourers 
from craftsmen and productive process workers; on the other 
hand, as already noted, the group of protective service workers 
was combined with that of other service workers. 

The committee then adopted a resolution proposing that the 
Office should continue its studies of occupational classification with 
a view to establishing subgroups and occupational unit groups. 
On the suggestion of the Scandinavian members, it recommended 
that such studies might be made with the aid of experts drawn 
from regional groups, in order to develop regional occupational classi- 
fications that might go further in the direction of unification than 
is possible in a classification designed for general international use. 
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In addition, as already noted, the committee adopted a resolution 
addressed to the Governing Body, proposing that the Office should 
prepare a standard international classification according to industrial 
status. 

The report of the committee and the proposed resolutions as 
revised were approved by the Conference in plenary session. All the 
resolutions were adopted unanimously with the exception that the 
Czechoslovak delegate expressed his opposition to two points in a 
clause of the resolution on the international standard classification 


of eccupations. * 


STATISTICS OF WAGES DERIVED FROM PAYROLL DATA 


This point had originally been included as part of the subject 
of employment and payroll data placed on the agenda of the Sixth 
Conference, but had been eliminated on the recommendation of the 
preliminary meeting of experts which preceded that Conference. 
In accordance with the recommendation of the Sixth Conference, it 
was, however, placed on the agenda of the present Conference. 

After a general discussion of the report prepared by the Office 
and the proposed resolutions, the committee on this question decided 
to deal in a separate resolution with all the questions relating to the 
Convention (No. 63) concerning statistics of wages and hours of 
work which had been adopted by the International Labour Confer- 
ence in 1938. The main resolution on international standards for 
statistics derived from payroll data submitted to the Conference and 
unanimously adopted by it — as were the other resolutions proposed 
by the committee — was accordingly limited to those points which 
were concerned with the total earnings, total hours of work, etc., 
of broad categories of workers obtained from enquiries carried out 
at frequent intervals. 

There was considerable discussion on the results of the operation 
of Convention No. 63. It was recognised that there was room for 
improvement in this respect, and the Conference adopted a resolution 
suggesting certain additional points to be covered in the statistics 
compiled under the Convention. In another resolution it proposed 
that the Office should prepare for each session of the International 
Conference of Labour Statisticians a short report on the application 
of the Convention and the progress of its ratification. 

With regard to the general question whether to deal with labour 
statistics in Conventions or in resolutions or Recommendations, the 
Conference expressed the view that this should be considered separ- 
ately on the merits of each particular point of application as it arose. 





His objection was to the words “ or of his industrial status ” in clause 3 (a) 
reading “ the basis of any classification of occupations should be the trade, profes- 
sion or type of work ey mr by the individual irrespective of the branch of 
economic activity to which he is attached or of his industrial status ”, and to the 
whole of clause 3 (b) reading “ proprietors or owners who mainly perform the same 
work as that performed by employees in their own or in a similar enterprise should 
be allocated to the same group to which the employees are allocated ”. 
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In general, however, the freer scope which resolutions give for the 
formulation of standards appeared to the Conference as a definite 
advantage for this type of action. On the other hand, the greater 
force attaching to a Convention, which could be appealed to, for 
example, in obtaining funds for statistical work, was considered 
to be an important point not to be overlooked, and it was therefore 
held that the method of a Convention should always be reserved as 
one means of furthering the international standardisation of labour 
statistics in appropriate cases. 

On the specific question whether it would be desirable to have a 
Convention dealing with statistics of industrial injuries and occupa- 
tional ‘diseases as proposed by the I.L.0. Chemical Industries 
Committee (the fifth item on the agenda), the Conference decided 
that the time was not yet ripe for such action, but proposed that the 
next session of the International Conference of Labour Statisticians 
should consider the subject further in conjunction with two items 
which had been referred to the Office by the Sixth Conference, 
namely the classification of causes of industrial injuries and the 
standardisation of the assessment of permanent partial disability 
for purposes of calculating severity rates. 

In addition to the four resolutions already mentioned, the 
Conference adopted three others. On the subject of real wages it 
recommended that the Office should take up the whole question 
anew with a view to providing guidance for investigations in this 
field and for establishing a satisfactory basis on which to make 
international comparisons of real wages. A resolution on wages by 
occupations calls for a regional approach in the study of differences 
in wages for purposes of international comparison ; and a resolution 
on social security, recognising the influence of social charges on the 
level of earnings, proposes that a detailed study should be made of the 
cost to employees, employers and Governments of social security 
schemes. 


METHODS OF FAMILY LIVING STUDIES 


The subject of methods of family living studies was placed on 
the agenda to bring together material accumulated by the Office 
in its studies over a period of twenty years for the revision of the 
relevant resolutions adopted in 1926 by the Third International 
Conference of Labour Statisticians. 

The Conference committee on the question considered in detail 
the proposed resolutions contained in the Office report and put 
forward various amendments. The texts finally approved were 
subsequently adopted unanimously by the Conference. 

The principal resolution defines international standards for the 
making of studies of family living conditions, based on the best 
methods established by the experience of different countries. These 
are considered under the heads of objectives, the organisation of 
enquiries and the analysis and presentation of results. 
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One of the points which evoked most discussion was the import- 
ance to be given to sampling methods, since the proposed text had 
made no reference to the usual methods of selecting families as 
practised under the account-book system of collecting information, 
in which families for study are drawn from fairly homogeneous 
population sectors on the basis of voluntary collaboration. A 
compromise text on this point was finally adopted, stressing the 
importance of appropriate sampling methods on the one hand, 
but allowing for other procedures where random sampling techniques 
are difficult of application. 

A paragraph on nutrition in the final text of the resolution 
draws attention to the advantages of making a dietary or nutrition 
survey in conjunction with the family living study itself, the details 
of such a survey being dealt with by the nutrition experts associated 
with the study. 

Four other resolutions were also adopted. In the first the Confer- 
ence requested the Governing Body to instruct the Office to arrange 
for a study of the relative advantages and merits of the different 
methods of obtaining information on family living studies so as 
to place the different countries in a position to choose between 
methods on the basis of satisfactory tests. 

Another resolution proposes the establishment of a committee 
of technical experts on methods of family living studies in less 
well-developed regions, who would work out techniques that could 
be drawn upon for the assistance of countries planning to make such 
studies and requesting technical aid. 

A third resolution urges that the Office should obtain from the 
different countries descriptions of their methods of family living 
studies and should publish the information for the assistance of 
other countries. 

The last resolution recommends the study of elements in the 
standard of living other than those which are covered in family 
living studies, in order that as full information as possible on all 
aspects of the standard of living may be collected. 


STATISTICS OF LABOUR PRODUCTIVITY 


The subject of the fourth item on the agenda is one in which the 
International Labour Office is vitally interested because of the 
relationship between increases of labour productivity and wage 
increases. 

The discussion of the question in committee brought out the 
importance of labour productivity statistics and the need for making 
them accurate and establishing them on a sound and standardised 
foundation. In the resolution approved by the committee and 
subsequently adopted unanimously by the Conference, the Govern- 
ing Body is requested to instruct the Office to continue its work on 
the subject and to prepare a report for the next session of the Inter- 

5 
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national Conference of Labour Statisticians. The resolution also 
suggests that it might be desirable to hold a preliminary discussion 
with a group of technical experts, who would formulate detailed 
proposals for submission to the Conference based on the methods 
developed in the different countries for obtaining an adequate 
analysis of labour productivity. The resolution also recommends 
that the report prepared by the Office for the Conference together 
with an account of its discussions on the subject should be com- 
municated to Governments with a request for their comments. 


CONCLUSION 


The session closed with a brief review by the Chairman of the 
work done by the Conference. 

The Seventh International Conference, set new international 
standards for statistics in three important fields. In regard to 
the classification of occupations, it went further than any previous 
Conference of its kind in that it defined the major occupational 
groups—nine in number—for the classification of occupation data. 
On the subject of statistics of earnings derived from payroll data, 
the Conference established general standards the adoption of which 
would improve the statistics obtained under the Convention (No. 63) 
concerning statistics of wages and hours of work as well as those 
compiled by countries which have not yet ratified the Convention. 
The Conference also took a step forward in the matter of family 
living studies by emphasising the need for sampling methods in such 
studies and presenting a general basis for uniform statistical classi- 
fication and analysis. Lastly, the Conference made recommendations 
for further work in the fields of labour productivity statistics, the 
definition of occupational subgroups and unit groups, and family 
living studies in underdeveloped territories, and adopted proposals 
for the improvement of statistics in various related fields. 





Co-operation and Social Security : II’ 


AGRICULTURAL CO-OPERATIVE INSURANCE 


Various natural, economic and social factors lead the farmer to 
adopt special methods, appropriate to his circumstances, to solve 
the question of insurance against social and occupational risks. 
From time immemorial the peasants have practised every form of 
mutual aid. It is therefore not surprising that they should often 
prefer a mutual aid type of organisation, with the principles of which 
they are already familiar. 

Agricultural co-operative societies which deal with insurance 
against occupational risks are widespread ; they may be found in 
most countries throughout the world and in a large variety of forms, 
and it is therefore difficult to classify them systematically. 

Some were instituted spontaneously because they met a specific 
need ; others derived their initial impetus from the Government 
or from State-supported agricultural organisations (in India, for 
example); a few life insurance co-operative societies were set up 
by credit and savings institutions ; some constitute more or less 
extensive departments of agricultural co-operatives, while others, 
having originated in this way, have since split off completely from 
the parent organisation. 

Their activities may sometimes be of a single type (e.g., sickness, 
or fire, or accident, or livestock mortality insurance), but very 
often they embrace several of these branches. The limit between 
the two categories is not clearly defined ; some societies began with 
one branch of insurance, but later, on the request of their members 
or for some other reason, established additional departments and so 
came to insure against several risks. In the United States, for 
example, some societies which first dealt exclusively with farmers 
have extended their activities beyond the rural sphere to include 
town-dwellers. 

Lastly, no distinction can in practice be drawn between agri- 
cultural co-operative and mutual aid organisations. Often the 
latter form is adopted for legal reasons ; in some cases the co-opera- 
tive societies have assisted in the establishment of the mutual aid 





1 For the mod -- Radley Ee see International Labour Review, Vol. LX, 
No. 5, November 1949, pp. 496-512. 
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societies, and often, too, the two types of societies exist and operate 
side by side in fairly close contact. 

The countries in which agricultural co-operative and mutual aid 
societies engage in varying degree in the insurance of social and 
occupational risks may for convenience be grouped according to 
the place the societies occupy in the national social and occupational 
security system, as follows : 


(a) countries where there are agricultural institutions which 
supplement the benefits of the official social security system and 
which more or less fully insure agriculturists against occupational 
risks, e.g., Australia, Chile, Denmark, Iceland, Italy and the United 
Kingdom ; 


(6) countries where mutual aid and agricultural co-operative 
organisations remain active within the framework and take part 
in the administration of official social security schemes, while also 
handling insurance against occupational risks, e.g., Belgium, France, 
Japan, Luxembourg, the Netherlands, Sweden, Switzerland and the 
U.S.8.R. ; 

(ec) countries where compulsory social security is little or not 
developed: parts of Europe, Asia and the Middle East, Latin 
America and North America. 


Agricultural Co-operatives Supplementing Official 
Social Security Schemes 


In Australia, the Westralia Farmers Ltd., one of the largest 
agricultural institutions in the country, comes under the agricultural 
insurance and mutual aid co-operative societies in the first group. 
It has 84 local or district organisations and insures 6,500 persons 
against all risks, except death. The National Co-operative Insurance 
Society, the members of which are mostly farmers, represents 
46 local societies and insures against fire, accidents, hail, theft, 
civil liability, breakage of windows, etc. 

Industrial accident insurance in Denmark is compulsory and is 
administered by a State organisation, but employers are free to 
insure with their own approved societies, which are autonomous 
and run on democratic lines. 

Denmark also possesses a large variety of organisations which 
provide cover against agricultural as well as other risks. They are 
grouped in an important federation, the Federation of Danish 
Co-operative Insurance Societies (De Samvirkende Danske Andels- 
forskringsselskaber), which in effect covers the majority of Danish 
farmers, as well as many other groups. 

The General Fire Insurance Co-operative (Den Almindelige 
Brandforsikring) insures rural personal and real estate against fire. 
In 1947 it was a party to 354,000 policies, and premiums paid 
amounted to 15 million crowns, or over two thirds of the total 
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premiums paid under all co-operative and private fire insurance in 
agriculture. 

Another Danish co-operative, the Dairy and Agricultural Accident 
Insurance Society (Mejeriernes og Landbrugets Ulykkesforsikring), 
established and run by farmers, deserves special mention. The 
beginning of co-operative insurance in Denmark can indeed be 
ascribed to the establishment of this organisation in 1898 to provide 
insurance against accidents in dairies. When social security legis- 
lation was extended to agriculture generally in 1908, the society 
widened its scope accordingly. Later it undertook, in successive 
stages, insurance against automobile accidents (1915), invalidity 
insurance (1921), insurance against theft (1927), insurance against 
non-occupational accidents (1938) and, finally, insurance against 
accidents to children (1946). Today, 218,000 persons or groups 
are covered by this insurance co-operative, which is party to 508,000 
policies. Depending on the risks considered, it is either the first, 
second or third largest agricultural insurance agency in Denmark 
and in fact covers more than half the rural population. 

As a rule these co-operative insurance organisations generally 
divide their surpluses among their members, in the form of reductions 
in premiums. Mention should be made of the special social services 
which have been established by the various Danish co-operative 
groups, whether or not they specialise in insurance, and sometimes 
jointly by the urban and rural co-operative movements. In 1905 
two sanatoria were built by the Sanatorium Association of Danish 
Co-operative Societies, and in 1933 a hospital for the treatment 
of rheumatic diseases was set up. 

Iceland does not appear to possess any large co-operative insur- 
ance organisations. The Samvinnutryggingar at Reykjavik, which 
engages mainly in fire and maritime insurance, is the only one which 
need be mentioned here. It now aims at providing insurance against 
certain agricultural risks as well, such as diseases of and accidents 
to livestock, harvest losses, and so forth, for which there is apparently 
no special co-operative institution in the country. 

In addition to the official institutions responsible for compulsory 
social insurance, Italy also has a number of mutual aid societies, 
urban and rural, grouped in two national federations. Their activity, 
which had slowed down at one time, appears to be increasing. These 
societies, which in fact, if not in law, closely resemble co-operatives, 
continue to dispense statutory sickness and death benefits to numer- 
ous members. There are still also many livestock insurance co-oper- 
atives as well as some organisations which specialise in insurance 
against farm risks—fire, third party, hail, ete. 

In the United Kingdom, in addition to the institutions which 
have sprung from the consumer co-operative movement, there are 
co-operative insurance societies of a specifically agricultural 
character, such as the National Farmers’ Union Mutual Insurance 
Society and the Agricultural and General Co-operative Insurance 
Society. The former was established in 1910 by West Midland 
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farmers and grew rapidly. It extended its activities all over the 
country and at present it insures about 50 per cent. of the members 
of the National Farmers’ Unions of England, Scotland and Ulster. 
In 1945, it included 80,000 farmers with 160,000 policies, and 
collected nearly £1,500,000 in premiums. It effects life, accident, 
fire, employers’ liability, livestock mortality, hail, theft and other 
types of insurance. The Agricultural and General Co-operative 
Insurance Society, founded in 1908, is much smaller, its activity 
being limited to Lancashire. 


Agricultural Co-operatives Participating in Official 
Social Security Schemes 


Belgium is typical of the countries of the second group. Agri- 
cultural employers and workers have been covered by the social 
security system since 1 January 1947 (Regental Decree of 5 Nov- 
ember 1946). The chief agricultural organisations have established 
“ social secretariats ” in the form of non-profit-making organisations 
qualified to carry out, on behalf of their employer-members, the 
duties prescribed by social legislation.1 At the same time, these 
farmers’ organisations may themselves undertake one or several 
branches of social insurance. This applies, for example, to the 
Belgian Farmers’ League (Louvain), the National Federation of 
Agricultural Producers (Brussels), and the Farmers’ Front (Mechlin), 
most of the members of which are farmers. 

Thus the Belgian Farmers’ League, one of the largest agricultural - 
co-operative associations, has a very active insurance department. 
In 1947, its policies were distributed as follows : 


Number 
Branch of insurance of policies 


Industrial accidents 

Civil liability 

Hail 

Livestock and miscellaneous 


In the field of social security proper, the social insurance fund 
of the League has 117,000 members. This section was only recently 
established and its administrative results are not yet known. 

Belgium is a typical example of a country in which the mutual 
insurance and co-operative movements have been given a very 
important position in the general organisation of social security. 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LX, No. 3, September 1949, Pp. 262-279 : 


“ The Belgian System of Employers’ Group Secretariats for Social Security Work ”, 


by A. TRINE. 
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In the agricultural sector there is a network of experienced co- 
operative institutions through which the most remote hamlets can 
be reached, thereby facilitating the extension of social legislation 
to farmers. This has served to lighten the burden of the State 
administrative organisation ; and the farmers’ institutions, which 
were already equipped for insurance against occupational risks, 
were able to establish departments for the administration of social 
insurance at a much lower cost than would otherwise have been 
the case. In this way they have brought the farmers, whose con- 
fidence they enjoy and whose interests they represent, into the 
administration of a scheme the social purpose of which stimulates 
their feeling of solidarity. 

In France the agricultural mutual aid organisations occupy a 
place of cardinal importance in the social security system and the 
insurance of occupational risks. This is due to the fact that the 
legislature was concerned not merely to extend to agriculture the 
social security system applicable to industrial and commercial 
workers, but also to take into account, in the first place, certain 
economic and social factors which give agriculture its special cha- 
racter, and, secondly, the existing rural occupational organisations, 
which formed an adequate and suitable framework for the applica- 
tion of social security measures. 

The position of agricultural workers in France differs consider- 
ably from that of industrial and commercial workers, and for two 
main reasons : the number of wage earners is small, and very often 
their social circumstances are substantially similar to those of the 
farmers. Most farm units in France are family undertakings in 
which virtually no paid labour is employed ; only 1 per cent. of the 
total number employ more than 15 paid workers. It follows that 
the vast majority of the rural population may be regarded as eco- 
nomically weak and in need of the same social protection. The 
income of the farmer from his holding, too, is uncertain. The prob- 
lem in France has, therefore, been of a twofold nature, namely, 
how to extend the scope of social legislation to cover other than 
wage earners, and how to finance the cost. These economic and 
social peculiarities constitute the main reason why in France the 
administration of agricultural social security has been entrusted 
to the farmers themselves. 

The agricultural mutual aid machinery in France is exceptional 
in that, in addition to the direct administration of social security, 
it also undertakes all insurance transactions against occupational 
risks such as fire, accident, livestock losses, and hail. There are for 
this purpose various central funds, with common headquarters in 
Paris. They comprise four Reinsurance Institutes of Rural Co- 
operative Mutual Insurance Societies, for fire, accident, livestock 
and hail respectively, together with a Central Fund of Agricultural 
Friendly Societies, a Central Autonomous Agricultural Mutual 
Pensions Fund, and a Central Fund for Agricultural Family Allow- 
ances. 
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The first four institutions reinsure against occupational risk 
and the other three against social risks. The activities of these 
central bodies is co-ordinated through an Association of Rural 
Reinsurance Co-operative Institutes, which represents their interests, 
establishes and administers all collective services and manages 
their staffs. They all cover the whole of metropolitan France. The 
Central Fund of Agricultural Friendly Societies and its affiliated 
funds take the legal form of friendly societies in conformity with 
the Act of 1 April 1898, while the Central Fund for Agricultural 
Family Allowances and the four Reinsurance Institutes against occu- 
pational risks are governed by the Act of 4 July 1900; there are 
special regulations on insurance against hail and accident risks. 

The three central funds for reinsurance against social risks 
reinsure 85 departmental or regional funds. The agricultural social 
insurance funds administer sickness and maternity insurance. The 
Central Fund of Agricultural Friendly Societies reinsures them 
against these risks and administers disablement insurance during the 
first five years. The Central Autonomous Agricultural Mutual 
Pensions Fund administers disablement insurance after the first five 
years, as well as old-age and survivors’ insurance. 

In addition to compulsory social insurance, the agricultural 
social insurance funds operate a voluntary insurance scheme for the 
benefit of rural workers who do not come within the compulsory 
scheme (farmer-owners, tenant-farmers and certain share-farmers). 
The voluntary insurance benefits are not so high as those paid under 
the compulsory system. As regards voluntary old-age insurance, 
contrary to the practice in the case of compulsory insurance, contri- 
butions continue to be accumulated until at the age of 60 years 
insured persons receive the annuity which they have built up by 
their payments. 

The departmental and regional agricultural family allowance 
funds distribute the various benefits instituted by law on behalf of 
large families. The Central Fund for Agricultural Family Allowances 
provides a link between the departmental funds, centralises their 
applications for credits, receives credits from the State and the 
National Solidarity Fund ', and distributes them between the various 
departmental funds. It supervises the utilisation of these credits and 
undertakes the equalisation of costs between high-birth-rate and 
low-birth-rate regions. 

For 1947, the results of the working of these funds were as 
follows : under the compulsory social insurance scheme, the number 
of contributors was 1,134,000 and the contributions received totalled 
more than 4,000 million franes ; for the voluntary insurance scheme 
the corresponding figures were 50,000 contributors and over 75 million 
francs respectively ; the membership of the family allowance funds 
was 2,800,000 and the benefits paid amounted to 24,160 million francs. 





1 A special fund, financed by a tax on agricultural produce, used to assist in 
financing agricultural family allowances. 
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The four Reinsurance Institutes for occupational risks reinsure 
departmental or regional funds, which in their turn reinsure local 
funds comprising one or more communes in their area. In 1947 there 
were 259 departmental or regional funds and 47,586 local funds ; 
the total number of policies was 2,133,000, the total capital insured 
was 466,497 million francs and the contributions paid amounted to 
2,018 million franes. 

The establishment of a widespread network of local insurance 
funds against occupational risks would seem to have been a success 
from both the economic and the social viewpoint. After fifty years 
of existence their number is still increasing considerably ; in 1947, 
for instance, 1,174 new local livestock mortality insurance funds 
were established. From the economic standpoint, the insurance 
premiums charged by the funds are lower than those of the insurance 
companies, and this has led to a considerable saving for agriculture 
as a whole. From the social standpoint, the mutual insurance 
organisations against occupational risks have facilitated the extension 
first of social insurance and then of family allowances to the rural 
classes. 

In French North Africa, energetic action has been taken in the 
agricultural industry to build up a medico-social organisation. 
Through free and voluntary collective effort, interesting results 
have been achieved ; under the auspices of the agricultural associa- 
tions, groups of farmers have been formed to set up clinics providing 
free treatment for agricultural workers and their families. Thus 
in the Blida region most farmers from the surrounding communes 
belong to the rural social aid scheme. At Meur-el-Ain and Mouzaia- 
ville, the farmers’ association has also opened dispensaries. At 
Béne, agricultural associations have been founded to provide medical 
care for the families of fellahs belonging to co-operative institutions 
and of the employees of the institutions. At El-Affroun a hospital 
with dispensary has been established by the agricultural associations 
for the benefit of members’ employees. At Souma, a rural associa- 
tion has established a model social organisation which provides 
medical aid for a population of 8,000. 

In the field of insurance against occupational risks the North 
African Reinsurance Office of Agricultural Mutual Insurance Societies 
federates and reinsures 34 regional agricultural mutual insurance 
funds in North African territory ; 27 funds operate in Algeria, 
5 in Morocco and 2 in Tunisia. All specifically agricultural risks 
are covered by these organisations: fire, livestock mortality, civil 
liability, hail, etc. The Office has also dealt with the administration 
of accident insurance since promulgation of the Act of 15 December 
1922 extending the French industrial accident legislation to Algeria. 
In 1946 premiums collected by all North African organisations in 
all fields of insurance exceeded 210 million francs. 

In the Netherlands, the present social security scheme, which 
includes all workers, agricultural and others, was built up in stages 
on the basis of the mutual aid and co-operative organisations which 
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had been spontaneously established to cover certain social risks. 
At the outset, provision was made for cash benefits only. The 
occupational funds formed by employers’ and workers’ organisations, 
and the labour councils’ funds, were entrusted with the application 
of the law. The existing mutual insurance and co-operative funds 
then moved towards provision of benefits in kind (medical, surgical 
and dental care, etc.) and engaged in what was known as volun- 
tary sickness and maternity insurance 

When the social security legislation was reformed in 1941, 
voluntary insurance was absorbed in the official cash benefit insurance 
system. Nevertheless a limited number of voluntary sickness 
institutions, which had arisen out of the fusion or the reorganisation 
of the old funds, were recognised as general sickness funds and 
entrusted with providing benefits in kind to compulsorily insured 
persons at rates determined by regulation. They were also authorised 
to continue voluntary insurance for those persons whose income 
did not exceed certain limits. 

Insurance against industrial accidents is organised in much the 
same way. General administration is in the hands of the State 
Insurance Bank, but the employers can assume the risk themselves 
or insure with a limited company or a mutual insurance association, 
which must then fulfil certain requirements. 

The agricultural co-operative movement plays an important 
part in the insurance of occupational risks. Co-operatives or mutual 
insurance societies specialising in accident insurance have formed 
a federation, the Union of Rural Mutual Insurance Societies (Boeren 
en Tuinders Onderlinge). Others continue to lead an independent 
existence, such as the Central Farmers’ Mutual Insurance Society 
(Centrale Landbouwers Onderlinge) and the Vegetable Growers’ 
Mutual Insurance Society (Tuinbouw Onderlinge). The over-all 
activity of these various organisations covers some 100,000 agri- 
culturists. There are 250 mutual fire insurance companies, 166 of 
which belong to a national federation (Federatie van Onderlinge 
Brandwaarborgmaatschappijen). These have an aggregate member- 
ship of about 300,000, and the total property insured against fire 
in 1947 exceeded 3,500 million guilders in value. Lastly, there are 
nearly 1,900 mutual livestock mortality insurance groups, covering 
more than 200,000 farmers, and 12 mutual hail insurance groups, 
with 37,000 members. 

In Sweden, the social security scheme was built on the basis 
of a comprehensive and old-established organisation of voluntary 
sickness funds. Its origin may be found in the guilds and brother- 
hoods of the Middle Ages, but its real expansion dates from 1870 
at the earliest. The legislation on sickness funds of 1931 brought 
these funds, from the legal point of view, under the Act of 1912 
on mutual aid associations. This allows mutual sickness insurance 
funds which are duly registered to apply for official recognition, 
which carries with it a State subsidy granted in accordance with 
certain rules. 
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At the end of 1945 the voluntary sickness funds had a total 
membership of 2,508,000, or nearly 45 per cent. of the population, 
as well as 920,000 children in receipt of medical benefit. 

By an Act of 3 January 1946, the Riksdag adopted a system 
of sickness insurance which is to come into force in 1951. This new 
Act, which replaces the Royal Order of 26 June 1921 concerning 
recognised sickness funds, aims at transformation of the present 
system into a compulsory general scheme, under which the sickness 
insurance funds may do nothing but administer the national sickness 
insurance system. Their work, however, includes collaboration, 
where necessary, in the administration of other branches of insurance 
and welfare, and more particularly the making of reports on their 
own operation which may be used for the establishment of a social 
register. 

Co-operative or mutual insurance against social and occupa- 
tional risks in agriculture also is well developed. Some of the 
groups extend their activities to both the urban and the rural 
population, such as Folket-Samarbete, already described.’ 

Other mutual insurance societies cater for farmers only, such as 
the General Mutual Hail Insurance Society (Allmaénna Hagelskade- 
foreningen) at Stockholm, which has a membership of 5,000 and 
insures against loss of crops occasioned by hail. In 1947 it received 
premiums totalling 197,000 crowns, the grand total of premiums 
collected in this branch by all Swedish insurance companies amount- 
ing to 901,000 crowns. The Scandinavian Cattle Insurance Company 
(Skandinaviska Kreatursférsdékringsbolaget), which specialises in 
livestock mortality insurance, had 195,000 members during the year 
1947-48 and their policies represented a value of 434 million 
crowns. It has also issued policies to a total value of 9 million crowns 
to guarantee farmers against a fall in milk yield due to sickness or 
death of animals and against loss of fodder resulting from contamina- 
tion of pastureland. Lastly, it engages in hail insurance, for which 
it has issued policies to a total of 168 million crowns. 

A society affiliated to the Cattle Insurance Company specialises 
in insurance against contagious cattle diseases and fall of milk yield 
on contaminated farms. In 1947 it had 30,000 members and the 
total sum insured amounted to 329 million crowns. 

Side by side with the compulsory social security system in 
the U.8.8.R., voluntary rural mutual aid societies may also be 
established on the co-operative (collective) farms. These societies 
are independent, although supervised by the Social Welfare Ministries 
of the Soviet Republics concerned. 

These voluntary societies are financed by contributions in cash 
or in kind, which may amount to 2 per cent. of the annual harvest, 
and which are paid by the co-operative farm directly into the 
society’s account. The scheme is in effect an insurance system 





1 See Part I, loc. cit., pp. 503-504. ae 504, line 12, the number of per- 


sons covered against fire was given as 48, The correct figure is 480,000. 
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on a voluntary basis, and functions only if a majority of members 
of the co-operative farm so decides. The variety of benefits in cash 
or in kind paid by some of the societies is very great. These benefits 
cover sickness, maternity, death, old age, invalidity, and even 
housing for retired members and medical care for orphans and war 
cripples. A mutual insurance society has also power to act as a credit 
fund, granting loans to members for the purchase of farm implements 
and livestock. In 1944 nearly 60,000 such societies existed throughout 
the U.S.S.R. 

Japan before the war possessed a rural medical service organised 
with the aid of the co-operative movement. This system was pro- 
foundly affected by the war, but the Act-of 30 June 1948 which 
instituted sickness, accident, maternity and survivors’ insurance 
provides that the administration of the insurance shall be handled 
by the villages and by sickness insurance associations constituted 
as non-profit-making incorporated bodies. This new legislation, 
which applies mainly to the farming population, appears likely to 
have excellent results, but it is too early to give particulars as to its 
scope. A number of health co-operative societies existed before the 
war (267 societies comprising more than 400,000 members in 1937) ; 
and in 1949 there were more than 200 co-operative hospitals. It 
would seem that such health co-operative societies as have survived 
the war will be in a position to amend their rules so as to receive 
official permission to participate in the administration of the new 
social security legislation. 


Countries Lacking Official Social Security Schemes 


In countries where compulsory social insurance is underdeveloped 
or non-existent, farmers have very frequently established mutual 
insurance co-operative societies insuring against a number of social 
risks and sometimes also against occupational risks. 

In Latin America, a number of groups insuring against industrial 
accidents and hail have been constituted Very often the land 
settlement co-operatives extend their activity with a view to attacking 
the social problems connected with land settlement (prophylaxis, 
hygiene, disease control, etc.). 

Thus Argentina now possesses a considerable network of co- 
operative societies specialising in the insurance of occupational risks 
in agriculture, such as the Co-operative Agricultural Settlement and 
Credit Society (La Previsién), which operates in the province of 
Tres Arroyos. This body discharges numerous functions, but its 
insurance branch is the most important. It handles hail and agri- 
cultural accident insurance; in 1938 it insured 4,400 members 
against hail, as compared with about 1,000 against accidents. 
(Between 70 and 80 per cent. of the population in the area is said to 
be insured against hail by this society.) The Argentine Agrarian 
Federation of the State of Santa Fe holds 23,000 accident and hail 
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insurance policies, but, unlike La Previsién, its accidents branch is 
the larger, in a proportion of two thirds to one third. There are 
57 other, similar groups, which are reported to receive on an average 
more than 1,500,000 pesos in premiums. 

The Union of Argentine Co-operative Societies is considering 
a plan for the centralisation of insurance co-operatives, which 
provides for the establishment of a main institution to effect rein- 
surance and to act as a federation. 

In Brazil and Ecuador, co-operative insurance against occupa- 
tional risks does not appear to be greatly developed. In the State of 
Sio Paulo in Brazil, however, there are a few co-operatives handling 
livestock insurance. In Ecuador, some agricultural co-operative 
societies, such as the coffee marketing co-operative at Jipijapa, pay 
death benefits to members’ families. 

The social activities of the Mexican ejidos (co-operative joint- 
farming groups) and of the Colombian settlement co-operatives call 
for mention. Among other things, the ejidos have undertaken to 
build hospitals provided with up-to-date equipment. An ejido 
hospital, recently completed at Progreso with Government aid, is 
the first of a series of such institutions to be built at Mixquihuala, 
Atotonilco-el-Grande and Tepatepec. 

In North America also, there is a considerable network of insur- 
ance co-operatives covering a large proportion of the rural popula- 
tion. They are often organisations which, originally established for 
the protection of the farmers, have extended their activities to 
persons in non-agricultural occupations, thus reversing the process 
generally observed on other continents. 

In Canada, co-operative action in the field of social security is 
developing satisfactorily, as, for example, in the case of the Catholic 
Farmers’ Union of Quebec, which has a membership of 13,000 and 
insures against sickness, accidents and death. It also pays old-age 
pensions and handles every form of life insurance : whole-life, term, 
endowment, etc. 

There are also mixed organisations including both farmers and 
town-dwellers among their members. The Co-operative Health 
Association of Quebec, for example, which is organised on a mutual 
insurance basis, pays medical and surgical benefits for domiciliary 
or institutional care. In 1947 this organisation had 8,000 members 
and the premiums received amounted to $74,000. Today it is also 
devoting attention to the promotion of preventive medical services. 

The province of Manitoba is becoming increasingly interested in 
the promotion of health services. Local wheat growers’ associations 
affiliated to the Manitoba Pool Elevators are fully supporting a 
scheme for financial aid to the State Health Plan. In 1947 the 
province possessed permanent local health services open to 40 per 
cent. of the population, the rural element being predominant. Each 
unit comprises a medical officer of health, a public health nurse, a 
sanitary inspector and at least one dispensary. The wheat growers’ 
associations have also taken an active part in the organisation of 
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hospital groups. Today there are 271 such groups in the rural 
districts of ‘the province, with more than 52,000 farmer-members. 

Insurance against occupational risks, effected through the mutual 
aid societies, is also fairly highly developed in Canada, although in 
principle it is confined to fire and hail insurance. There are several 
types of mutual aid societies, covering either the whole country, or a 
province or small localities only, as in the provinces of Ontario and 
Quebec. 

By the end of 1945, 410 agricultural mutual fire insurance 
societies, mostly in these two provinces, had insured property to a 
total value of $1,554 million. These organisations are as a rule 
independent and operate on co-operative lines. Others, insuring 
against fire and bad weather, are administered in accordance with 
municipal regulations, while preserving their autonomy. Finally, a 
few societies are entirely dependent on the local municipal council, 
which establishes what risks are to be insured, as well as the annual 
premiums to be paid. 

One of the oldest mutual fire assurance companies in Canada, 
and one of the first co-operatives on the American continent to 
engage in combined insurance, is that of Portage la Prairie. It covers 
the risks of fire, lightning, tempests and tornadoes, and has special 
services which can undertake repairs to damaged buildings. The 
Wawanesa Mutual Insurance Company (Manitoba), also a very 
old institution, began by insuring threshing machines and there- 
after set up a fire insurance branch, which developed rapidly. 

In addition to fire insurance, some Canadian mutual aid societies 
effect hail insurance; there are some fifty groups of this type through- 
out the country, not counting the municipal mutual hail insurance 
societies operating in the provinces of Alberta, Manitoba and Saskat- 
chewan. Some of the latter organisations have formed inter-municipal 
groups, as for example the Saskatchewan Municipal Hail Insurance 
Association. It comprises 163 rural municipalities and in 1947 
covered 36,000 persons. 

In the United States, the Farm Security Administration spon- 
sored a health programme for under-privileged rural populations. 
In some twenty States arrangements were made, through 420 
co-operatives, to place more than 3,000 rural doctors at the disposal 
of over 100,000 families. In the Dakotas alone, the programme 
covered 58,000 families. The plan was financed by the Government 
and the subsidy was distributed as follows : doctors, 51 per cent. ; 
hospitals, 37 per cent. ; dentists, 8 per cent. ; and chemists, 4 per 
cent. These programmes point to the fact that the Government 
regarded the co-operative organisations as capable of assisting in the 
promotion of efficient health work. 

Co-operative and friendly societies which specialise in insurance 
against occupational risks in agriculture are fairly numerous in the 
United States. There are said to be at present nearly 1,900 such 
societies, covering more than half the total number of farmers and 
insuring a total capital of $15,000 million. Some are organisations 
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of long standing, having been in action for more than fifty years. 
Their geographical distribution is rather uneven, and some States, 
which possess no legislation favouring their development, have 
practically none. They are mostly concentrated in the eastern 
States. Since legislation differs from State to State, there are consi- 
derable differences in regard to the scope of these various groups. 
The legislation of several States favours the establishment of small 
local groups ; only 25 persons are required to constitute a group. 
This conception, supported by the State of New York and some of the 
Mid-West States, has led to a considerable development of co- 
operative insurance societies in these regions. There are more than 
100 in each of the following States : Illinois, lowa, Missouri, New 
York, Ohio, Wisconsin ; there are 38 in Maine, 17 in New Hamp- 
shire, 14 in New Jersey, and the remainder are more or less 
evenly distributed over the other States. 

The most widespread types of insurance are fire insurance and 
insurance against motor accidents ; but the co-operative socicties 
have increasingly extended their insurance to cover damage caused 
by weather conditions : wind, storm, tornadoes, hail. Generally a 
separate policy is drawn up for hail insurance, although combined 
insurance also exists, ¢.g., crop and hail insurance. Insurance against 
other weather conditions is generally provided for by special clauses 
incorporated in the policy, with the concurrence of the insured 
persons. 

Lastly, some societies undertake life insurance in every form. 
The following are examples. In Ohio, the Farm Bureau Mutual 
Automobile Insurance Company, with its fire and life insurance 
branches, holds more than 700,000 motor accident insurance policies 
and 185,000 fire insurance policies. Its life insurance system is also 
highly developed. It effects insurance and reinsurance and has 
directed its attention towards the coverage of damage due to weather 
conditions, such as thunderstorms, tempests, floods and earthquakes. 
It also handles industrial accident insurance. Originally established 
by farmers, it now covers other occupational categories as well. 
The National Farmers’ Union Service Corporation covers an area 
extending into several States. The total number of insured families 
exceeds 150,000, and some 30,000 persons are insured individually. 
This organisation also insures against all occupational risks (fire, 
civil liability, loss of livestock) as well as some social risks, such as 
sickness, accident and death. The American Farmers’ Mutual 
Automobile, Life and Fire Insurance Company insures more than 
125,000 persons in Wisconsin and Minnesota against all liabilities. 
It also handles life and fire insurance, as well as motor accident 
insurance, but not crop insurance. The National Farmers’ Union 
Life Association (Colorado) holds 80,000 life insurance and 26,000 
motor accident insurance policies. It also pays sickness, surgical, 
hospital and death benefits. Generally speaking, these societies 
distribute their surpluses in the form of dividends. 
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In Europe, the principal Finnish co-operative insurance societies 
also cover the rural population, as already described.! 

In Greece some occupational risk co-operative societies insure 
farmers against fire, hail, floods and other disasters. The existing 
co-operative and mutual insurance societies are undergoing reorgan- 
isation, and numerous plans are under consideration. Generally 
speaking the societies are considered to be in a position to provide 
better services, both in the social and in the occupational field. 

In the Far East, China, with a predominantly agricultural 
population, does not appear to possess mutual aid or co-operative 
social security institutions. There are, however, a few co-operative 
societies which specialise in insurance against occupational risks. 
Livestock insurance, in particular, has developed during the past 
ten years ; 80, more recently, have life insurance and crop insurance. 

The Co-operative Life Insurance Society of China, founded in 
1948, effects individual and group life insurance. Its rules permit 
it to cover sickness as well. It is too early as yet to judge its results ; 
by the end of 1948 it had a membership of 436 and 51 groups of 
unspecified size. 

There are a number of livestock mortality insurance co-operative 
societies covering in general not more than one province. Thus the 
Yunnan Insurance Co-operative Society handles the insurance 
of draught animals (oxen), in addition to life insurance and insurance 
on buildings. It has 249 members and 22 groups (membership 
unknown). 

Most of these organisations have been supported by the Farmers’ 
Bank of China and the provincial Governments. In 1943, for instance, 
the Government of the province of Kwangsi organised co-operative 
cattle insurance societies, and its example was followed in Sanyi, 
Yungchang and Neikiang, where experts are now engaged on the 
development of livestock insurance. 

Lastly, the China Agricultural Insurance Company, established 
in March 1944, insures buildings and livestock. It also engages in 
maritime insurance, and has been making an effort to extend into 
other types of insurance. 

In India co-operative insurance has not followed the same 
upward trend as the co-operative movement in general, and its 
possibilities of expansion are the subject of attention. The most 
common form of co-operative insurance at present is that of life 
insurance, and is principally to be found in the southern part of 
the country. The organisation of co-operative life insurance has 
been greatly influenced by the ideas of Raiffeisen, who considered 
that credit co-operatives must serve to further the establishment 
of other co-operative societies, especially insurance co-operatives. 
The main advantages of this system are, first, that it introduces 
insurance into rural areas; and, secondly, that it provides full 
security for lending institutions which hold reliable guarantees, 





1See Part I, loc. cit., p. 501. 
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while the borrower’s family is likewise protected in the event of the 
breadwinner’s death. 

The first co-operative insurance institutions in India were 
established in 1930. The Bombay Co-operative Insurance Society, 
for example, was founded at that time, and developed rapidly, 
reaching a membership of nearly 17,000 in 1945. Most existing 
co-operative organisations cover a particular province or State, 
such as the Baroda Co-operative Insurance Society, the Hyderabad 
Co-operative Insurance Society, etc. Their members are mostly 
farmers, and life insurance is the most common type of insurance 
effected. 

The South India Co-operative Insurance Society, the Madras 
Co-operative Vehicles Insurance Society, the Indore Co-operative 
Insurance Society, the Travancore Co-operative Insurance Ltd., 
constitute a further group of more recent creation. In addition 
to life insurance, they provide coverage against a variety of risks, 
such as fire, accident, livestock mortality, etc. 

Livestock insurance, however, is not extensively practised ; and 
nowhere except in the neighbouring country of Burma has it really 
taken root. In that country there is even a central livestock reinsur- 
ance organisation. 

Fire insurance has developed in the province of Madras, especially 
during the last war. The Co-operative Fire Insurance Society was 
registered in 1941. It also handles accident insurance and insurance 
against thefts. Another institution, the Madras Co-operative Motor 
Vehicles Insurance Society, was established in 1946, but it is more 
especially concerned with owners of motor cars used for public 
transport. 

The voluntary organisation of insurance against agricultural 
risks is now recognised as a necessity, and the Co-operative Planning 
Committee set up by the Central Government has particularly 
urged that life insurance should be developed and that a general 
fire insurance society should be formed to cover the whole of India. 
With regard to livestock insurance, the Committee reached the 
conclusion that it might succeed if undertaken under State 
direction. 

In the Middle East, some interesting social achievements may 
also be observed, which may provide a basis for improving the 
conditions of workers in other countries in similar economic and 
geographical circumstances. In Cyprus, for example, the social 
action initiated by the joint farming co-operative societies is worthy 
of attention. It presents some similarity to that of the co-operative 
land settlement societies in certain Latin American States. Its 
chief feature is the creation of a special fund, financed out of the 
annual surplus, to meet the cost of medical aid for members and 
their families and their welfare and education. 
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GENERAL ACTION BY VOLUNTARY SOCIAL SECURITY INSTITUTIONS 
(MUTUAL OR CO-OPERATIVE) 


In many countries a voluntary social security system of the 
mutual aid or co-operative type has gradually been built up, 
and frequently it has supported the official social security 
systems established afterwards. Such institutions may, however, 
also be found operating alongside the State institutions and some 
of them, indeed, came into being after the official machinery. 

Generally speaking, the voluntary institutions insure their 
members against sickness, disablement, death and old age. Some 
also deal with industrial accidents and the payment of family 
allowances. 

The United States health co-operative societies (group health 
associations), which were discussed above!, come within this 
category. They are a typical example of voluntary health institutions 
established with the support of occupational and trade union groups. 
In Bulgaria, Canada, India, Japan, Poland, Spain and Yugoslavia 
health co-operatives were, and in some cases still are, very wide- 
spread. 

One of the most extensive movements in existence today is 
that of the Indian health co-operative societies which devote them- 
selves especially to malaria control. The first malaria control 
organisations were set up in Bengal, and have been in existence 
for more than forty years; the nucleus of the first village anti- 
malaria association to operate on a co-operative basis dates back 
to 1914. In view of the results achieved by these associations, the 
Anti-Malaria League which existed at that time was transformed 
into the Central Co-operative Anti-Malaria Society, which today 
includes 2,560 local co-operative societies, each with an average 
membership of 250 families. 

The health and malaria-control co-operative societies in India 
are similar in their structure and aims to the Yugoslav health 
co-operative societies described below. They are interested in every- 
thing concerned with hygiene: preventive and curative medical 
care, sanitation, water supply, etc. 

In 1939 the Government of Madras was considering a plan for 
the establishment of health co-operative societies, as part of an 
extensive plan for the improvement of public health. The Punjab 
also possesses a number of health co-operative societies, but in 
this province, as in the United Provinces, some of the health work 
is undertaken by “ better-living ” societies. Excellent work has 
been done under their auspices: clinics have been established, 
sanitary improvements made in villages, road networks planned 
and extended, public wells sunk, etc. 








1See Part I, loc. cit., pp. 510-512. 
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Yugoslavia before the war possessed an organisation of voluntary 
health co-operative societies based on the active participation of the 
beneficiaries. Starting with limited but attainable objectives, they 
developed rapidly and in a few years were able to effect appreciable 
improvements in the living conditions of the peasant populations. 
They have attracted the attention of hygiene experts and of econo- 
mists concerned with rural community problems and might serve 
as a model for similar movements in other countries. 

This Yugoslav scheme began in 1921 ; by 1937 it comprised 171 
health societies, affiliated to a Union of Health Co-operative Societies 
at Belgrade. They had a total membership of over 100,000, which 
meant that they covered more than 400,000 persons. These organis- 
ations had made arrangements to ensure that in every rural district 
covered there should be a doctor, a chemist, or even a small hospital. 
They also made an important contribution to disease control by 
vaccination and other preventive measures. Through special sections 
of trained young men and women they spread health education 
among the people and even gave the farmers instruction on technical, 
economic and social matters. They were instrumental in the estab- 
lishment of drainage, and in the construction of wells, cesspools, etc. } 

The Yugoslav example shows the use that can be made of 
such groups, where they exist (in India, for example), in the further- 
ance of social security. The health co-operative system presents a 
further advantage in that it deals with a number of rural problems 
at one and the same time. It may also suggest the way to establish 
a pattern of a rural community, small enough to remain conscious 
of its interests because its internal relations remain personal, yet 
large enough to set up and maintain the collective services essential to 
its preservation. 

In addition to this special type of health co-operative society, 
there are others established for specific purposes on a voluntary basis. 
One type engages in several kinds of activity, as in Switzerland, 
where, side by side with compulsory social insurance agencies, there 
is a wealth of organisations covering persons in one or more occu- 
pational categories, both urban and rural. Some of these, although 
not co-operative societies in form, nevertheless display many of the 
characteristics of co-operative societies. In 1948, 169 sickness and 
death funds appeared in the commercial register under the heading 
“ Co-operative Societies ” and 144 old-age and pensions co-operative 
societies. 

Other types have more concentrated objectives. In the U.8.S.R., 
for example, there is the Union of Disabled Persons’ Co-operative 
Societies of the R.S.F.S.R., which groups 2,600 disabled persons’ 
co-operative societies with a total membership of 250,000 
persons belonging to various trades and comprising both disabled 





1 For fuller details on the programme, methods and achievements of the 


Yugoslav health co-operative societies, see International Labour Review, Vol. 
XXX II, No. 1, July 1935, pp. 19-38 : “ Rural Hygiene and Health Co-operative 


Societies in Yugoslavia ”, by M. CotomBarn. 
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industrial workers and cripples from the civil war and the two 
world wars. These societies not only provide vocational rehabilitation 
but also provide medical care for their members, especially appren- 
tices. 

Co-operative societies that pay funeral benefits may also be 
included in this category. In the United States today there are more 
than 38 such organisations, insuring some 30,000 persons. In Finland 
the many voluntary insurance funds constitute a social security 
system in themselves ; the largest are those that pay funeral benefits. 

Another interesting group of voluntary organisations, to be 
found in most countries throughout the world, is that of the mutual 
aid societies established to assist their members in case of sickness, 
accident or death, and in some cases to pay old-age pensions or 
special allowances to the aged poor. It is true that they do not 
possess all the characteristics of co-operative societies, but, by reason 
of their general guiding principles and their aims, they are very 
similar to these. As has already been stated, they are sometimes 
established in the form of mutual aid societies in order to meet legal 
requirements and frequently their administrators are co-operators 
in the true sense. 

In Europe, mutual aid societies have played, and are still playing, 
an important part in the field of social security. In such countries 
as Austria, Belgium, Denmark, Finland, France, the Netherlands, 
Portugal, Sweden and Switzerland they were in existence before the 
official social security system was introduced. They have survived 
and in some cases have been entrusted with all or part of the admi- 
nistration of the social security legislation. 

A striking example is that of the sickness funds in Denmark. 
As early as 1892, the Rigsdag passed an Act giving recognition to 
sickness funds, which had been in activity since 1870. The sickness 
insurance system thus instituted still retains its initial features, 
inspired by the ideal of independence. Sickness insurance is in 
principle voluntary, 4.e., persons may or may not register as active 
members with State-approved sickness funds. However, those who 
cannot become active members because their income is in excess of 
the specified limit are required to join as passive members, in which 
case they pay a nominal annual fee covering them against invalidity 
only. Their title to other benefits remains in abeyance while their 
income remains above the statutory limit. 

Industrial accident insurance, on the other hand, is compulsory 
in Denmark. It is administered by the Directorate of Accident 
Insurance under the supervision of the Ministry of Social Affairs ; 
but the employers are entirely at liberty to insure either with their 
own mutual insurance societies or with State-approved insurance 
companies. 

Social insurance in Denmark is thus largely based upon organi- 
sations which, though not strictly co-operative, possess most of the 
characteristics of co-operative or mutual aid societies. The adminis- 
trative boards of these organisations are elected by their members. 
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Consequently, although sickness funds and the employers’ accident 
funds come under the supervision of the Ministry of Social Affairs, 
they retain their administrative autonomy. Lastly, the sickness 
funds are at liberty to pay all kinds of optional benefits in addition 
to the compulsory ones. Optional benefits vary from one society 
to another; they generally include reimbursement of the cost of 
special treatment, domiciliary care, convalescent treatment, dental 
treatment as well as massage, dressings, artificial limbs, spectacles, 
ete. 

In Latin America, Uruguay seems in the past to have made 
frequent use of mutual insurance organisations with a view to the 
establishment of medical services. In 1942 more than half the 
population was entitled to medical care through mutual insurance 
societies ; 300,000 persons with their families were insured by about 
100 organisations of this type, which covered areas of varying size. The 
monthly contribution was between one and two pesos a month. For 
this sum the insured person had the right to call on a medical service 
comprising specialists, surgeons, oculists, dentists, midwives, etc. 
The medicaments prescribed by these practitioners were paid for 
by the organisation, which also had a number of beds reserved in 
hospitals. Today the compulsory social security system is based 
upon a number of funds more or less specialised by occupations ; but 
the information available does not show whether the former mutual 
insurance organisations continue to function independently or 
whether they have been absorbed into the compulsory system. 

In North America, Canada possesses a considerable network of 
mutual aid societies. One type is the Co-operative Health Association 
of Quebec, of which mention has been made earlier.! Another example 
is the Union of French Mutual Life Insurance Societies of Quebec, 
established in 1945. It comprises 7 societies, drawing their members 
from the province, which in 1947 collected nearly $5,000,000 in 
premiums or contributions in respect of 180,000 insurance policies. 

In the Far East, Japan, where sickness insurance was being 
developed before the war, now relies on the mutual insurance system 
for the application of the Act of 30 June 1948 establishing sickness, 
accident, maternity and death insurance. This legislation is of no 
little interest, as it can be adapted to widely varying circumstances 
and associates the insured persons themselves in the management, 
besides making use of existing institutions. This should lead to 
the economical and efficient management of sickness insurance 
and contribute to the education of members capable of appreciating 
the benefits of social schemes administered on democratic lines. 


INSURANCE SCHEMES FOR CO-OPERATIVE EMPLOYEES 


A great many persons are employed in co-operative organisations ; 
it is probable that their number exceeds two million. To organisations 





1 See above, p. 635. 
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such as these, imbued with the ideal of the Rochdale Pioneers, the 
welfare of their employees is naturally a matter of constant concern. 
As experience shows, consumer co-operatives, on reaching the 
stage where they meet the common primary needs of their members, 
tend generally to set about satisfying further needs. The welfare 
of employees can be counted among the responsibilities thus under- 
taken, as is shown by the many social institutions which consumer 
co-operatives have initiated for the benefit of their staffs: relief 
funds, welfare funds, holiday and rest homes, etc. 

The co-operative societies in Belgium, Finland, France, Germany, 
Sweden, Switzerland and the United Kingdom, among other coun- 
tries, have made noteworthy efforts in this connection. 

For example, the Insurance Fund of the Swiss Consumer Co- 
operatives, directed and administered by the Swiss Union of Consu- 
mer Co-operative Societies, now includes 207 co-operatives as collec- 
tive members. These have taken out old-age and invalidity insurance 
policies for 5,700 of their employees. In 1947 the Fund paid out 
nearly 3.5 million francs in pensions and death benefits under its 
survivors’, old-age and invalidity schemes. In 1947 an Equalisation 
Fund established by the Swiss Union of Consumer Co-operative 
Societies was approved by the Federal Government. It pays chil- 
dren’s allowances and compensation for loss of wages to employees 
called up for military service, and at the end of 1948 it comprised 
379 consumer societies. 

Rural co-operatives of every sort (credit, production, processing, 
marketing, etc.) have shown themselves no less anxious to improve 
the social conditions of their employees. Naturally their activities 
in this respect are the most developed in countries where rural 
co-operatives are fairly numerous, such as Belgium, Denmark, 
Finland, France and North Africa, and India. 

Such activities are undertaken sometimes by individual rural 
co-operatives, as in Belgium (societies belonging to the Farmers’ 
League) and India (credit co-operatives) ; sometimes by groups of 
rural co-operatives in the same branch, e.g., the dairy co-operatives 
in Finland and the mutual insurance co-operatives in France and 
North Africa; and sometimes by rural co-operatives of various 
types, as in Denmark. 

A good example of joint action by co-operatives of identical 
type is to be found in Finland in the Mutual Insurance Society 
of the Co-operative Dairy Associations (Meijerivaen Keskinainen 
Elakevakuutusyhtid). Set up in 1921 by the Federation of Finnish 
Co-operative Dairies “ Valio ”, its initial object was to pay retire- 
ment pensions to employees in dairy co-operatives. These pensions 
are revertible to the husband or wife, as the case may be. Men 
qualify for them from the age of 58 years and women from 55 years. 
The society has since extended its activities to disability, sickness 
and accident insurance for co-operative dairy employees. 

In France, an Agricultural Co-operative Employees’ Mutual 
Insurance Fund provides the staffs of the various member associa- 
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tions with supplementary insurance against the major risks already 
partly covered by the rural social insurance funds, to which this 
central fund belongs. 

A unique example of joint action by rural co-operatives of 
various types is to be found in the Danish Co-operative Pensions 
Society (Andel3-Pensionsforeningen). At the present time it holds 
22,000 policies covering more than 5,300 employees in rural co-oper- 
atives, to whom it pays the following benefits: old-age pensions 
(men at 65, women at 60), invalidity pensions, widows’ and orphans’ 
(up to the age of 18) pensions. Because of its economical administra- 
tion the society has been able to reduce its members’ contributions, 
while allowing them the same benefits as other social insurance 
organisations. 

Mention must also be made of the welfare schemes of the workers’ 
production co-operative movement. In France, for example, the 
workers’ productive co-operatives have established a solidarity fund 
for aged co-partners, with the twofold object of honouring those 
who have spent their life in co-operative service and of providing 
them a small sum of money on retirement. Payment of grants 
from this fund is conditional upon the applicant’s being over 60 
years of age and having served 25 years with a workers’ productive 
society. 

Finally, reference should be made to employees’ welfare schemes 
undertaken on an inter-co-operative basis, of which France again 
provides an example. In that country a special association of 
producers’ and consumers’ co-operative societies was set up to 
administer the residue of the funds of a family allowance equalisation 
co-operative when the latter was absorbed by the State social 
security machinery. With its surplus this association has established 
an aged workers’ allowance fund, from which, pending the application 
of relevant legislation, allowances are paid to co-operative employees 
who are too old to work and may consequently be faced with 
economic difficulties. 


STATE AID TO CO-OPERATIVE AND MUTUAL INSURANCE 
ORGANISATIONS 


The increasing intervention of the State in the economic sphere 
and its direct concern with the amelioration of the conditions of 
life of its citizens are accompanied by an ever-increasing measure 
of activity by the public authorities in the social field, including 
more or less direct aid—moral, technical or financial, whichever 
may be required—to co-operative and friendly societies. The 
intervention of the public authorities in this field has greatly 
expanded since the world economic depression of 1929, and remark- 
able developments in regard to social and occupational security 
have consequently been made during this period. 
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State action has taken various forms, often that of legislation. 
For example, special laws have been framed to facilitate the establish- 
ment of health and hospital co-operative societies, mutual insurance 
funds, and rural insurance co-operatives in Canada, China, India 
and the United States. Sometimes, again, voluntary organisations 
have been granted official legislative recognition and assigned 
definite functions in the implementation of social security plans. 
The approved sickness funds in Denmark, the Netherlands and 
Sweden and the mutual insurance organisations in Belgium are 
characteristic examples of such action. 

In other cases the social security legislation has given scope 
to the creation of a network of voluntary insurance institutions 
alongside the official machinery. Thus in Bulgaria the compulsory 
social insurance scheme includes a provision permitting the establish- 
ment of private associations for the payment of additional social 
benefits. Similarly, in Japan, under the Act of 30 June 1948, the 
administration of sickness, accident, maternity and death insurance 
devolves upon non-profit-making sickness insurance organisations. 

Furthermore, State aid may take the form of tax exemption 
legislation. This method has been of particular importance in France 
and Algeria, where exemption from certain taxes has facilitated the 
growth of the rural mutual insurance societies. 

Sometimes provision is made in the national budget for recurring 
or non-recurring subsidies, which vary according to the size of the 
society. Sometimes emergency subsidies are voted for co-operative 
or mutual insurance organisations placed in difficulty by excep- 
tionally disastrous outbreaks of cattle disease, floods, hailstorms, etc. 

Certain countries have adopted special regulations authorising 
officially approved rural or urban credit funds to grant loans to 
co-operative or mutual insurance organisations. These loans are 
sometimes derived from State credits and are subject to special 
safeguards as to their fair distribution and proper utilisation. 

Co-operative and mutual aid societies administering social and 
occupational insurance are naturally entitled, like other co-operative 
institutions, to benefit by the administrative machinery established 
in numerous States to aid the co-operative movement, e.g., Ministries 
of co-operation, departments of co-operation in different Ministries, 
co-operative registrars’ offices, or special services such as farm 
security administrations, etc. 

They also benefit in some countries by the efforts of the public 
authorities to promote the teaching of co-operation and the training 
of officials of co-operatives, through universities, special lecture- 
ships in co-operation, and secondary and primary schools. 

In both these respects (administrative services and educational 
services) noteworthy efforts have been made by Asian countries, 
especially India, where Government services are closely concerned 
with co-operative action. These countries have evolved detailed 
co-operative policies for application in connection with their economic 
and social programmes. . 
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It will thus be seen that State support for social and occupational 
insurance organisations may take a variety of forms. Some institu- 
tions would prefer the State interest to be less extensive because they 
fear for their freedom ; others, on the contrary, invite the financial 
support of the State. In general, however, it would seem that State 
intervention can be accepted; indeed, in certain circumstances 
it is essential. Nevertheless, it is desirable that State supervision 
should be relaxed when the people concerned have acquired the 
necessary education to enable them to manage their institutions 
freely and unaided. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The extension of social security to all countries and to all workers 
in all countries is a difficult problem, to which Governments are 
devoting great attention. 

The best method of establishing social security systems, however, 
cannot be determined a priori. The experience of more advanced 
countries may be of value, and the variety of systems employed is 
such as to facilitate the choice of the best method in any given 
circumstances. Such a choice can take the form of a simple selection 
between systems already known, or it may fall on a combination of 
several systems that have proved their worth. 

Voluntary organisations have played and will continue to play 
a@ varying but never negligible part in furthering the development 
of social security. Their trained personnel and their supervisory and 
administrative machinery constitute elements of considerable 
practical value. Among these organisations the co-operative 
movement holds an important place. 

The part played by the co-operative movement in social develop- 
ment has varied in importance with the social organisation of the 
country, but is never insignificant. 

In countries where social security systems are well developed, 
these systems are very often based upon a combination of older 
social assistance and insurance schemes which aimed at eliminating 
or reducing certain risks to the economic security of households in 
low-income groups. Historically speaking, social security institutions 
founded on compulsory mutual aid sometimes follow mutual aid 
arrangements of a spontaneous kind—and therefore co-operative 
societies in spirit and in fact—which were born of fellowship between 
neighbours or between workers in the same occupation and of their 
desire to protect individuals against the risks of life. 

The establishment of such official schemes has not always led to 
the disappearance of the private organisations ; their right to exist 
continues, because their spontaneous creation corresponded to a 
need. Indeed, in several countries, voluntary institutions for 
mutual aid, of the trade union, friendly society or often co-operative 
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type, have been maintained side by side with a network of official 
organisations, and still play an important part. In many cases 
they are entrusted with the management of branches of social 
security (sickness, maternity, death, etc.). Their integration into 
the general framework of social security is usually based on the 
following reasons : 

From the political point of view it has often been indispensable 
to retain them because their activity has extended to a whole sector 
of the active population not covered by the compulsory social 
security system ; their abolition might in certain cases have involved 
a step backward in social conditions, contrary to the general principles 
contained in the social security legislation. 

From the financial point of view they help to lighten the financial 
burden on the State, through the use which can be made of their 
machinery and the experience of their employees. 

Finally, from the moral point of view, they have considerable 
educational value on account of the principles of solidarity inspiring 
them. 

In countries where social security systems are little developed, 
voluntary organisations, and co-operatives in particular, have 
themselves evolved systems to protect members against social risks. 
Co-operative societies of all types (supply, production, marketing, 
consumer, credit, etc.) have in general organised systems of this kind 
for their own members and their employees. Special co-operative 
societies have been started for insurance against social risks of the 
workers as a whole or of particular occupational groups. Trade 
unions and various occupational groups have been closely linked with 
such activity. In some cases these voluntary efforts in fact constitute 
the only existing system of social security. 

This voluntary type of organisation may well serve as a starting 
point in preparing the way for and ultimately establishing compul- 
sory social security schemes, with due regard to the experience of 
countries where social security is already highly developed. 





STATISTICS 


The periodical statistics of labour conditions in different countries 
are at present published in the Review as follows: 

Monthly : Unemployment and employment ; cost of living and food 
prices. 

Quarterly (February, May, August, November) : Wages and hours of work. 


Unemployment and Employment 


The tables show : 
I. Number of unemployed or applicants for work. 
Il. Index numbers of the general level of employment. 
III. (a) Index numbers of the level of employment in manufacturing. 
(6) Index numbers of total hours worked in manufacturing em- 


ployment 


Changes in the Tables 
Table II. 
Hungary. A series of less comprehensive scope, excluding agricultural 
and domestic workers, has been substituted for the former series. The sta- 
tistics continue to be based on compulsory social insurance returns. 


Cost of Living and Food Prices 


The table shows index numbers of the cost of living covering generally 
the main groups of expenditure, viz., food, fuel and light, clothing, rent 
and miscellaneous, and, in the lower half, the corresponding index number 
of retail food prices. 


Changes in the Table 
Sweden. 

A second series is given, showing the new “ general consumers’ price 
index ” published by the Social Board since July 1949. The principal differ- 
ence between the two series lies in the weights used.’ In the new series, 
these are based on the total consumption in the country and not on the 





1 Fora Gresiption of the method of computing the cost-of-living index, see 
International Labour Review, Vol. LVIII, No. 5, November 1948, pp. 704-705. 
The number of localities covered was increased in December 1948 from 60 to 95. 
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consumption of workers’ and lower salaried employees’ families in selected 
localities. The system will be reviewed yearly. For the year 1949, the weights 
of the main expenditure groups were as follows (in percentages) : food, 
34.4 ; rent, 8.5; heat and light, 4.6 ; clothing, 18.0 ; miscellaneous, 34.5. 

The price material used is mostly the same as that for the cost-of-living 
index ; the weights for computing averages are based on the population 
in the different community groups. 

The new index is computed monthly instead of quarterly. 

Since July 1949 the calculation of the food index included in the cost- 
of-living index has been discontinued. In its place, a group index for food, 
included in the consumers’ price index, is to be published. 


New Zealand. 


A new weighted consumers’ price index, based on the post-war expendi- 
ture pattern (January-March 1949 = 100), has replaced the wartime price 
index. Retail prices are collected in 21 communities. The number of items 
and their respective percentage weights are as follows : 


No. of Percentage 
items weights 
91 85.50 
Housing 6 16.75 
Fuel and lighting 7 8.75 
Clothing and footwear 81 19.25 
115 24.75 


800 100.00 


SYMBOLS AND TYPES EMPLOYED 


not available or do not exist. 

not yet received. 

provisional. 

nil or negligible. 

revised since previous issue. 
represented by a few branches only. 
relates to men only (wages tables). 


when placed between two figures of a series, that the former 
has been replaced by another or revised series. 


Thick faced type: index numbers based on 1937 = 100. 
Italics : index numbers based on another year as base. 
Figures in brackets : series subject to certain reservations. 


The countries are arranged by continents in the alphabetical order of their English 
names. 


Note : ao for the separate industries, etc., covered by these series are given 
in tables VI, IX, XI and XIV of the Year Book of Labour Statistics, 1947-48 ; 
index numbers of the groups fuel and light, a and rent, covered by the 
cost-of-living index numbers, are given in table XIX. 

Further information on the scope and Soe of these statistics is given in 


each January issue of the Review (see Vol. LIX, No. 1, January 1949, pp. 85-96). 
For notes on the methods of computation, see the descriptions commencing with 
the June 1948 issue of the Review. 
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IV. Trade union returns. 


Employment office statistics. 
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STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT (cont. ) 
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I. Compulsory unemployment insurance statistics. 


IV. 


Trade union returns. 


II. Labour force sample surveys. V. Employment office statistics. 


III. Trade union fund returns. 

’ Pre-war figures are official estimates. * Daily average of registered unemployed during 
the month. * Before Oct. 1944, voluntary unemployment insurance statistics. * Apr.; 
estimates based on a census. * Oct. 1947. * June 1948. ° Public relief fund statistics. 
* Jan.-Aug. ° New series of insured workers unemployed for more than one week ; July-Dec. 
%* Average for 1947. 
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Europe (cont.) 


Netherlands Norway Poland 
Vv Vv Vv 











Wholly Unemployed Unemployed 
unemployed (registered) (registered) 





324 000 29 881 ° 375 088 
303 400 30 296 347 509 
235 600 28 251 ° 
197 886 29 099 
117 814 19 181 
4747 
437 
9172 
12 246 
8 514 
9 026 





| Ser... 
Late Men | 
~ 


—“79 os 
69 419 
78 700 


88 610 
89 600 


124 100 
128 600 
125 900 
116 600 


— ee De 


* 


ho whom 


June 
July 
Aug. 1 512 378 
Sept. ove 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Persons cov. 
(thousands) Mi : 


I. Compulsory unemployment insurance statistics. IV. Trade union returns. 
II. Labour force sample surveys. Vv. Employment office statistics. 
III. Trade union fund returns. 


2 Labour registration statistics. * British and U.S. zones of occupation. * For the Bizonal 
area only, figures prior to Sept. 1948 included all unemployed persons available for work under 
Order No. 3 of the Allied Control Authority, whether they were actually seeking work or not. 
* Since Jan. 1943, middle of month. * Average for 1948. * Insurance year ended Oct. 
1948, * Up to 1940, applicants. Introduction of an unemployment insurance scheme in 
1941; figures for the war years are incomplete. * Finnmark and evacuated communes in Troms 
excluded during the years 1945 to 1947, * Figures for 1946 are incomplete; subsequent 
figures up to June 1948 include employed persons and retired persons seeking new employment 
and housewives seeking employment for the first time. 


: SSescorerny 
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TABLE I. 


STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT (concl.) 








Europe (cont.) 





































































































Portugal Spain Sweden Switzerland 
Date Vv Vv IV Vv 
Unemployed Unemployed 'Unemployed| Wholly 
(registered) | U™*™PlO¥€4| (trade unionists) | (insured) * | unemployed 
% % 
1937 17 158 * ° 67 351 10.8 10.0 57 949 
1938 16 570? ° 66 990 10.9 8.6 52 590 
1939 17 885 * e 63 722 * 9.2 * 6.5 36 663 
1940 15 422 * 474 808 84 617 11.8 3.1 14 784 
1941 13 626 * 450 014 85 018 11.3 2.0 9 095 
1942 10 185 * 294 530 56 938 75 1.9 8 841 
1943 4 968 * 225 493 43 950 5.7 14 6 058 
1944 3588 * 169 525 39 123 4.9 1.6 6 533 
1945 3130 147 946 36 272 4.5 1.6 6474 
1946 2 387 178 165 27 554 3.2 1.0 4 262 
1947 1799 138 771 24 362 2.8 0.8 3 473 
1948 1 494 117 020 25 713 2.8 0.6 2971 
1948: Nov. 1 387 129 544 23 936 2.5 0.5 3 807 
Dec. 1421 139 425 51 915 5.4 2.6 10 857 
1949: Jan. 1428 147 532 39 036 41 3.1 15 544 
Feb. 1 364 155 060 38 306 4.0 3.0 12 046 
Mar. 1415 57 014 35 014 3.6 1.7 7 261 
April 1438 169 884 27 161 2.8 0.9 4 391 
May 1474 163 239 18 636 1.9 0.9 4 706 
June 1528 151 689 19 812 2.0 0.8 3 879 
July 1570 154 925 17 964 1.8 08 4 081 
Aug. 1614 160 289 14 913* 1.6* 0.8 4 734 
Sept. 1 686 one ose eee 0.8 5 036 
Oct, 1 760 ose eve 6 414 
Nov. 1 855 een eee 
Persons cov. 
(thousands) e ° 927 ¢ 548 ¢ m 
Europe (concl.) I] OcEANIA 
United Kingdom || Australia New Zealand 
a l/V | IV I Vv 
nem; ured Unem- 
U ployed (ins ) | Unem- Unem- ployed 
Wholly * Temporarily | ee eee") Eee 
% % 
1937 1 324 027 8.5 205 063 1.5 9.3 . > 
1938 1 487 363 9.5 380 332 2.5 8.7 . e 
1939 1 259 559 8.0 220 765 1.5 9.7 6 264° ° 
1940 752 966 5.0 165 088 1.0 8.0 4352 ° 
1941 237 827 * 1.5 * 61446 | 05 3.7 2 031 ° 
1942 110 628 1.0 8 489 _ 1.6 810 . 
1943 82 758 0.5 2780 — 1.1 405 ‘ 
1944 75 613 0.5 2 316 _ 1.2 329 ° 
1945 158 046 1.0 1931 — 1.2 270 . 
1946 390 106 2.5 4 058 — 1.4 172 386 
1947 342 295 2.0 156 028 1.0 1.2 47 92 
1948 | 325 818 * 15° 8 555 * — 0.9 33 67 
1948: Nov. 346 725 1.5 7 934 _ 0.8 33 45 
Dec. 350 165 1.5 8 845 ° 40 61 
1949: Jan. 400 725 2.0 12 213 _ e 39 49 
Feb. 385 405 1.8 11 313 _ 0.8 29 34 
Mar. 365 036 1.7 10 224 0.1 ° 30 38 
April 343 936 1.6 11 957 0.1 ° 27 43 
May 322 017 1.5 11 561 0.1 0.8 39 100 
June 282 578 1.3 8 568 0.1 e 56 187 
July 261 501 1.2 12 431 0.1 ° 73 207 
Aug. 279 740 1.3 8 325 0.1 - 88 152 
Sept. 287 179 14 6 671 _ ° 62 115 
Oct, 316 435 ib 6 827 _ ° 50 81 
Nov. eee ons oes ese 
Persons cov. 
(thousands) 20 970 ** 761 ¢ ° ° 
I. Compulsory unemployment insurance statistics. IV. Trade union returns. 


II. Labour force sample surveys. 


Ill. Trade union fund returns, 
* Dec. 


1 Wholly unemployed. 
* Average for 1948. 
* Apr.-Dec. 
unsuitable for ordinary employment. 
National Insurance Acts, the coverage of the series 
unemployed. 
tered conditions. 





*Since Jan. 

* Persons in receipt of unemployment benefit. 

* From the beginning of 1941 to the end of 1947, excluding persons classified as 

* July-Dec. With the introduction in July 1948 of the 

has been extended to include all registered 

, with the oo of disabled persons suitable only for employment under shel- 
y le 


V. Employment office statistics. 


1939, including agricultural workers. 
* Including casuals. 
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TABLE Il. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT IN GENERAL ! 
Indices of awetere employed (1937 = 100) 

























































































| AFRICA AMERICA 
| [Union of South Africa | United States 
Euro- Canada s 
Date peans Total B.L.S. B.C. * 
Til (A/B) | Tit (A) Vv | ¥ir(ayBy_ Vv 
M.1.T.* 1.7.C.° *| A.M.L.T.C.| M.I.T.C. A.M.I.T.C. | L.T.C. 
Ws. Ws. ws! | ws. ws. * 
1937 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
1938 103.7 104.9 98.0 94.1 95.5 94.7 
1939 105.5 105.8 99.8 ° 98.6 98.8 99.1 
1940 106.4 111.3 108.9 104.3 102.6 104.1 
1941 110.1 117.6 133.5 98.1°* 117.7 108.7 113.1 
1942 111.9 120.3 152.2 98.8 129.2 116.1 122.0 
1943 112.6 116.0 161.3 100.0 136.9 117.6 124.4 
1944 113.5 117.1 160.4 102.7 135.0 116.5 123.4 
1945 116.1 121.2 153.5 100.07 130.4 114.1 121.3 
1946 121.8 124.5 151.8 107.6 134.8 | 119.3 128.6 
1947 125.3 127.0 164.7 111.2 141.2 125.3 136.4 
1948 129.4 128.6 171.6 112.8 143.9 128.2 140.9 
1948: Nov. 130.9 128.9 179.1 112.3 145.9 129.4 142.4 
Dec. 130.4 128.1 171.8 ° 147.4 128.4 142.7 
1949: Jan. 131.1 127.7 167.0 " 141.4 124.0 138.8 
Feb. 132.5 131.1 165.6 " 140.2 123.5 137.5 
Mar. 132.8 133.3 164.4 108.4 139.7 124.5 137.8 
April 133.6 133.7 165.7 ° 139.9 124.9 137.1 
May 133.9 135.1 170.5 e 139.1 126.8 136.3 
June 134.0 135.7 174.3 116.0 139.4* 128.8 136.9 
July 133.6 135.9 175.0 ‘ 138.6" 129.0 137.3 
Aug. 133.4 135.7 176.2* 119.2 140.1 129.5 141.0 
Sept. a fase ey : 141.6* | 128.3 140.5 
Oct. ese eee ooo . one | 127.4 140.6 
Nov. ooo eve _— eee ose ose 
| Persons cov. ® 
| (thousands) * 219 813 1 936 4326 ... /30 718 46 300 36 480 
| AMERICA (concl.) || Asta EvuROPE 
Argentina| Colombia} 
(Buenos | (Central Peru “eee Japan Austria bm: 
Date Aires) zone) ed 
TIT (A III (B) III (B) Vv || Vv III (B) I 
| 1.T.C. M.1.T.* A.M.I. | A.M.I.T.C.|| A.M.I.T.C. M.I.C. -M.1.T.C. 
° Ww. WwW. w.s.* || W.S.* w.s. Ws. 
1937 100.0 ‘ 100.0 100.0 
1938 102.7 100.0 ** a > 
1939 104.8 94.2 100.0 
1940 102.5 84.6 108.0 
1941 107.1 85.5 105.4 
1942 111.5 95.2 95.6 
1943 116.6 101.9 90.4 
1944 123.1 123.9 86.2 ° ° 
1945 123.0 128.8 77.8 ° ° 104.9 . 
1946 waa 139.9 74.4 100.0" ° 99.4 104.1 
1947 wes = wn 104.6 100.0 ** 118.8 104.6 
1948 ae sen sii 105.0 100.0° 130.2 om 
1948: Nov. “ . . 100.7 105.4* 136.6 
Dec. ‘ ° . 101.9 103.8" 138.2 
1949: Jan. . J i 97.6 99.2* 136.3 
Feb. . ° ° 106.8 99.0° 135.0 
Mar. ° ° ° 108.9 100.7* 136.1 
April . ‘ . 110.3 103.0 137.5 
May ° ° ° 108.9 104.0 139.1 
June ° ° ° 110.1 108.5 141.1 
July ° ° ° 110.3 _ 142.8 
Aug. ° ° ° 106.8 _— 144.3 
Sept. , ‘ ; 104.4 at ‘all 
Oct. ° ° ° 
Nov. . ° ° eee one bes ene 
Persons cov. 
(thousands) P 14 212 585 34 880 266 3 164 



































I. Compulsory social insurance statistics (sickness, accidents, etc.). II. Compulsory un- 
employment insurance statistics. III. Statistics of establishments: III (A), all “sons 
of a given importance; III (B), representative sample of establishments: III (A/B), B 
series (for the recent period) linked to a type A series. IV. Estimates. V. hy ‘orce 
sample surveys. A. Agriculture. M. Mines. I. Industry (manufacturing industries and 
construction). T. Transport. C. Commerce. W. Wage earners. S. Salaried employees. 

1 For notes on the compilation of the table on Statistics of Employment in General, see 
January issue of Review, p. 94. * Bureau of Labor Statistics. * Bureau of the Census. Indices 
up to 1939, based on estimates prepared by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. ‘ Including logging. 
° Including other categories of workers in the labour force. * Up to 1944, the indices are 
based on estimates. Nov. * Figure of persons covered relates to che date shown as base, 
unless otherwise specified. * Average for 1947. ** May. ™“ Mar. ** Oct. 
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TABLE Il. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT IN GENERAL (concl.) 
Indices of nwmbers employed (1937 = 100) 














































































































I. Compulsory social insurance statistics (sickness, accidents, etc.). II. Compulsory un- 
employment insurance statistics. III. Statistics of establishments: III (A), all establishments 
of a given importance ; III (B), representative sample of establishments ; III (A/B), type B 
series (for the recent period) linked to a type A series. IV. Estimates. V. Labour force 
sample surveys. A. Agriculture. M. Mines. I. Industry (manufacturing industries and 
construction). T. Transport. C. Commerce. W. Wage earners. S. Salaried employees. 

1 British and U.S. zones of occupation. * Excluding the Saar. * Labour registration 
statistics. ‘* Jan.-Aug. ‘* Jan.-June, Sept. and Dec. Annual figures, commencing 1943, 
averages of quarterly figures, except 1944: Mar. and Dec.; and 1945: Mar., June and Sept. 
7 Dec. * July-Dec. * Jan.1947. ** Excluding Northern Ireland. *™ Before 1941, statistics 
of establishments. ** Including forestry, fishing and trapping. 48 Including other categories 
of workers in the labour force. * Annual figures: June. ** July. ** Finnmark and evac 
uated communes in Troms excluded in 1945. * Statistics of compulsory sickness insurance 
linked up with statistics of unemployment insurance of =e . Since June 
1948, new series of statistics based on revised estimates with a broader coverage, including 
rivate domestic servants and persons above the insurable ages of the former unemployment 
peanee epee. The index for June 1948 for the old series is 107.2 ** Average for 1941. 

une ° 


Europe (cont.) | 
Germany Luxem- | 
Date France | Fizonal area®| Fr.zone* Hungary Ireland bourg | 
TIT (A) : I r_|_1ir(ay | 
M.1.T.C. M.1.T.C. M.1.T.C.° A.M.1.7.C. M.1.T.C.* | 
Ws. WS. Ws. ws. WwW. 
1937 100.0 100.0 100.0 
1938 102.7 . : 100.2 101.7 | 
1939 104.0 * e 100.5 9 
1940 ‘ ‘ 97.8 ° 
1941 91.7 a 96.6 ° 
1942 93.2 * ° 96.1 ° 
1943 97.0* ° 95.9 ° 
1944 92.1 ° ‘ 97.8 . 
1945 93.8 . ‘ 100.5 : 
1946 99.0 100.0’ 100.0" 78.8 106.7 88.2* | 
1947 104.8 105.2 ‘ 97.0 +4 92.3 | 
1948 107.7 113.6 114.4 106.0 bic 101.5 — 
1948: Nov. é P 119.4 114.4 " 106.4 
Dec. e 116.8 121.2 108.1 ® 105.8 | 
| 
1949: Jan. 109.0 e 121.0 121.3 ° 105.9 | 
Feb. ‘ ° 121.1 123.8 e 106.2 | 
Mar. . 114.6 121.3 125.5 m on | 
April 109.2 e 121.6 132.3 
May ° ° 121.7 139.0 | 
June P 115.0 122.2 | 
July 109.8 ° 122.8 é 
Aug. ° ° 124.0 ° 
Sept. ‘ ees 126.6 
Oct, oes e 126.6 
Nov. ‘ ‘ ose eos 
Persons cov. ® 
(thousands) 6 800 9 557 950 1 650 415 33 
| Europes (concl.) OCEANIA 
™ — Norway | Poland | U.S.S.R. a xe|| Australia —. a 
hi i I TIT (A) IV IV Til (A) 
M.I.T.C.* |A.°M.°I.T.C,| M.I.7.C. |A.°M.1T.C.°| M.I.T.C. M.1.T.c.™* | M.1.T.c. 
3. W.s. W.s. Ww.s. ws. W.S. W.S. 
1937 100.0 100.0 e 100 100.0 ** ° 
1938 104.3 100.0 ° 103 98.3 e 
1939 108.8 105.5 e ° 101.9 100.0 »* 
1940 107.3 102.7 ° 113 98.9 ° 
1941 118.2 100.0 ° ° 98.3 112.3 * 
1942 114.6 102.3 ° 119 98.9 111.1 
1943 109.6 100.9 ° ° 96.4 110.7 
1944 ous 97.6 ° ° 93.8 110.5 
1945 nee 85.5** . 101 91.5 110.8 
1946 117.9 97.7 ° 111 97.5 121.6 
1947 133.0 104.7 100.0 eve 104.9 131.4 100.0 
1948 dee 106.9 **| 111.2 one 100.0 ** 137.0 103.1 
1948: Nov. ° 109.6 119.0 ° ° 139.2 103.5 
Dec. e 107.6 115.6 ° 100.4 139.7 105.1 
1949: Jan. ° 108.2 114.6 ° 100.4 139.2 104.7 
Feb. ° 109.7 ove ° 100.4 140.0 105.6 
Mar. ° 109.4 eo ° 100.4 140.8 105.2 
April ° ace eee e 100.8 141.0 105.1 
May s jar te - 101.0 141.6 
June é Sed eee ‘ 101.1 140.4 
July . see ne e 101.1 134.1 
Aug. ° see ooo ° 101.4 140.0 
Sept. ° Seo es ° 101.4 141.9 
Oct. as ° _ oon 
Nov. ° on ove ° ove eee . 
Persons cov. 1» 20 
(thousands) 1 273 535 2 941 26 989 16 690 1 730 427 

















oes = , 
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TABLE Ill. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT IN MANUFACTURING ! 
(a) Indices of nwmbers employed (1937 = 100) 














































































































| AFRICA AMERICA 
nion of South Africa, United 4 Chil Colombia 
Date Europeans | Total Canada | States mtina (Bogota) 
III (A/B) * III (A) | IIT (A/B))) ITI (B) * III (B) III (B) 
Ww.s. W.s. Ww. Ww. Ww. Ww. 
1937 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
1938 101.6 103.9 97.0 85.1 104.3 105.5 100.0 * 
1939 101.1 104.3 98.2 94.5 108.5 108.1 YJ 
} 1940 99.3 106.7 114.7 101.7 111.1 117.0 80.3 
| 1941 102.2 117.0 147.2 125.5 117.0 127.6 83.1 
1942 102.6 124.5 180.5 148.3 123.6 133.7 96.7 
1943 102.2 129.1 197.7 173.3 126.1 127.0 105.1 
1944 103.8 137.5 196.2 168.6 131.1 125.6 135.8 
1945 106.7 138.6 178.0 148.4 132.5 126.9 142.6 
| 1946 112.8 142.5 162.8 139.7 136.9 132.0 153.8 
1947 118.0 148.0 174.0 147.6 146.9 141.6 
| 1948 122.8 156.1 179.2 146.7 ows 134.0 
1948 : Nov. 125.7 -160.0 181.7 147.4 ‘ 134.7 
ec. 124.6 159.6 177.2 145.1 137.5 ‘ 
1949: Jan. 124.6 157.6 177.1 140.8 ° ° 
eb. 126.3 162.2 1774 139.3 . ° 
Mar. 126.3 162.8 1774 137.4 ° 
April 126.8 162.1 177.7 134.0 
May 127.0 162.9 179.3 130.7 
June 126.8 162.7 181.3 130.8 
July 125.7 162.1 180.4 129.4 * . 
Aug. 125.1 160.8 182.5* 133.6 
Sept. ° cin 135.9* on 
Oct. . ee ° 
Nov. nas onik one oes sn 
Persons cov. 
(thousands) 108 270 1046* | .../8 666 ‘ 18 4 
America (concl.) ASIA EvuRoPE 
wee —- Mexico | Uruguay || India‘ Japan oo Denmark 
III (A) III (B) III (B) III (A) III (A/B) III (A) III (A) 
W.s. Ww. Ww. Ww. Ww. W.s. Ww. 
1937 100.0 100.0 ° 100.0 100.0 100.0" 100.0 
1938 107.0 101.2 100.4 * 103.7 110.1 ‘ 100.2 
1939 111.8 111.6 111.9 104.5 121.1 > 109.4 
1940 120.0 115.5 115.6 110.1 124.8 ° 101.6 
1941 114.6 119.3 120.6 “128.7 128.0 " 104.2 
1942 123.5 126.6 124.3 136.2 141.8 ° 111.0 
1943 130.5 129.4 129.6 145.4 160.7 ° 115.9 
1944 139.3 133.9 135.8 150.5 181.1 ° 116.8 
1945 131.4 133.8 137.6 157.7 ° . 108.7 
1946 oes 139.2 145.6 147.0 ° 85.5 121.5 
1947 ona 136.9 149.7 in 100.0 * 93.8 129.5 
1948 ions ona oon a 91.1° 100.2 vel 
1948: Nov. r snd ‘ ° 89.1* 105.1 
Dec. ‘ aed een ° 91.1* 104.0 
1949: Jan. " ose ‘ ° 91.3" 104.7 
Feb. a oun ° é 91.5" 105.0 
Mar. ° eee eee ° 91.0* 104.9 
April ‘ oon ‘ ‘ 89.1 104.4 
| May ° ove ° ° 81.1 104.6 
June ° eee eee ° 78.1 104.7 
July ve ° eee oe 
Aug. e on ° ° ree one e 
Sept. ‘ a eee ° ees ate ‘ | 
Oct. e dee ° ° ove eee ° | 
Nov. ° ose . ° oon eee 
Persons cov. 
(thousands) 32 105 56 1 676 5 760 * 1 205 167 
I. Compulsory social insurance statistics (sickness, accidents, etc.). II. Compulsory 


unemployment insurance statistics. III. Statistics of establishments ; III (A), all establish- 
ments of a given importance; III (B), representative sample of establishments; III (A/B), 
type B series (for the recent period) linked to a type A series. IV. Estimates. W. Wage 
earners. S&S. Salaried employees. 

1 For notes on the compilation of this table, see Jan. issue of Review, p. 94. * Including 
building. * Including mining. * May. * Average for 1947. * Former British India. 
731 Dec. * 1936 = 100. * Oct. 1947 = 100; indices based on a monthly sample survey 
covering wage earners, salaried employees and other categories of workers in the labour force. 
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TABLE II. 


STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT IN MANUFACTURING (cont. ) 


(a) Indices of nwmbers employed (1937 = 100) (concl.) 





Europe (cont.) 
Finland | France |Germany*| Hungary| Ireland Netherlands 


III (B) III (A) ° I III (A/B) * III (B) 
w. w.s. w.s. Ww. w.s. W.s. Ww. 














1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 


1948: Nov. 
Dec. 


1949: Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 


May 
June 
July 
Aug. 


Oct, 
Nov. 


April 


Sept. 


100.0 100.0 : 100.0 

102.9 . . 108.0 100.1 
93.6 105.4 ° 119.1 101.4 
78.7 ° . 


100.0 * 
95.7 
96.1 
90.9 

108.2 

114.3 

122.6 

129.2 














(thousands) 


Persons cov. 


638 
/279 *° 100 625 522 























2 200 *° 3 728 








OCEANIA 





Europe (concl.) 
Sweden | Switzerland Kivedon 1s|| Australia me 


III (A/I)* IIT (B) IV III (A/B) 
Ww. w.¥ w.s."* w.s. 














1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 


1948: Nov. 
Dec. 


1949: Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 


May 
June 
July 
Aug. 


Oct. 
Nov. 


April : 126.7 


Sept. 


100.0 100.0 100.0 *" 
101.3 99.7 . 

105.1 98.3 
103.4 102.8 


102.4 107.9 
108.1 109.6 
111.4 104.9 
112.5 99.7 
118.8 109.6 
123.5 122.9 
124.4 * 133.0 


125.5 


127.3 
125.7 


125.6 
126.2 
126.8 








126.5 


125.6 
125.6 Y 
126.1 126.6 102.4 


127.7 








(thousands) 


Persons cov. 


184 528 352 ™ 6 700 ** 85 


























I. Compulsory social insurance statistics (sickness, accidents, etc.). 


unemploymen 


ments of a given importance ; III (B), representative — 
type B series (for the recent period) linked to a type A se 


earners. S. 
? British 





II. Compulsory 
t insurance statistics. III. Statistics of establishments : III (A), all establish- 
a establishments ; 3; III (A/B), 

IV. Estimates. W. Wage 
alaried employees. 


and U.S. zones of occupation. * Labour registration statistics. * Including 


mining. ‘ Jan.-Aug. * Commencing 1941, the figures relate to an increased number of es- 


tablishments. 
quarterly figu 


*Jan.-June, Sept. and Dec. 7’ Annual figures, commencing 1943, averages of 
res, except 1944: Mar. and Dec. ; and 1945: Mar., June and Sept. * Dec. * Since 


Jan. 1946, statistics of establishments, type B. * Jan. 1947. ‘a Average for1941. ** Average 


for 1937. ' 


%* Including building. 
figures : June. 
occupied in the establishment. 
statistics of unemployment insurance of the p' 


of statistics b 
insurable ages 


old series is 108.2. 


* Excluding Northern Ireland. * Before 1941, statistics of establishments. 
1® Including employers and workers on own account. *” Annual 
18 In 1946 the criterion for inclusion was changed to a minimum of 5 persons 
+* Statistics of compulsory sickness insurance linked up with 

period. % Since June 1948, new series 
ased on revised estimates with a broader my including persons above the 
of the former unemployment insurance scheme. e index for » 1948 for the 
™ Average for 1948. ** June 1937. 
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TABLE III. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT IN MANUFACTURING ( conel, ) 
(b) Indices of total hours worked (1937 = 100) 
AMERICA ASIA Europe 
oo. Argentina Japan? bm Denmark 
III (A/B) III (B)* ITI (A/B) III (A) III (B) 

















78.5 ° 110.4 ° F 
120.3 * ° 107.7 


133.0 : 








June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct, 
Nov. 


Persons cov. 
(thousands) 
































Europe (concl.) 

Finland France Hungary Ireland * Norway Sweden 
III (B) III (A) ITI (B) III (A)* III (A) * III (A)* 
Ww. W.S. Ww. Ww. 














< 





$ $338 


100.0 100.0 100.0 

99.1 ° 99.3 
106.1 © ° 101.1 
99.8 


84.5 93.6 
97.27 ° 88.3 
100.5 * 
95.8 
94.2 
105.1 
117.4 
121.8 


NObwo beuS 








oo 0 oo 
: $588 


Nov. 
Dec. 


Jan. 121.8 
Feb. ° 
Mar. ° ° 
April ° 121.6 
May ° ° 
June . ° ° 
July > 122.4 ° 
Aug. ° ose ° 
Sept. . ose ° 
Oct. eee jon “ ° 
Nov. ° ‘ one ° 
Persons cov. uu 
(thousands) 2 200 100 144 536 


I. Compulsory social insurance statistics (sickness, accidents, etc.). II. Compulsory 
unemployment insurance statistics. III. Statistics of establishments: III (A), all establish- 
ments of a given importance; III (B), representative sample of establishments; III (A/B), 
type B series (for the recent period) linked to a type A series. IV. Estimates. W. Wage 
earners. S&S. Salaried employees. 


* Calculated by the I.L.0. by multiplying the index of numbers employed by the index of 
hours worked per worker. * Including mining. * Jan.-Aug. ‘ Jan. * Week in Oct. of 
each year. ‘* Commencing 1941, the figures relate to an increased number of establishments. 
* Jan.-June, Sept. and Dec. * Annual figures commencing 1943, averages of quarterly figures, 
except 1944: Mar. and Dec.; and 1945: Mar., June and Sept. ° Figure for 1945 affected by 
strikes in the engineering industry. ** Average for 1941. * Jan. 1947. 






































Cost of Living and Food Prices 
(Base: 1937 = 100) 


AFRICA AMERICA 








French | 

Country Northern | Southern ‘ 
— Rhode- | Rhode- | Sudan Canada oe 
Africa sia sia es 


Town or no. , Brazza-| Whole | Omdur- 
of localities ville’ | country | 5 man? 64-11 56-34 


| 
Original base ; Aug. Aug. 1935- 
(=100) Oct.1938) i939 | 1939 1938 1939 








| 
| 








Cost of living 





Composition 
of the index a, b, a 





1937 . ° 100 
101 
100 
101 
105 
111 
117 
122 
124 
129 
132 
1948 


1948: Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 





1949 : Jan. 
Feb. 


























163 


162 
164 
167 


167 
169 
171 
175 
175 
172 
167 
165 
165 eee ove 
170 166 ove ove ose 199 















































Composition of the indices: a = Food; b = Fuel and light; ¢c = Clothing; d = Rent; e = Miscellaneous. 


1 Europeans. *Sudanese. * Since July 1941, a-e. ‘ Retail price index; including heating, lighting 
and soap. ‘Oct. *June-Aug. "Aug. ‘Average calculated for a period of less than one year. ° As from 
Jan. 1944, the index is calculated on a slightly different basis. * Including heating and soap. ‘*' Up to 
June 1941, including heating and lighting. 





INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES (cont.) 
(Base: 1937 = 100) 
America (cont.) 
British 








Country Bolivia British British West Indies 


Guiana } a 


_— or T5 La Paz George- Belize Jamaica St. 


Original base Dec. Mar.- Sept. Aug. | Aug. 
(=100) 1936 Dec. 1938 1939 1939 | 1939 





town (Kingston); Vincent 
































Coiindex || ** | 





1948 : Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


1949 : Jan. 
Feb. 


Mar. 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 























172 
176 
182 
198 
210 


1948 : Oct. ° 205 
Nov. 2 205 

Dec. 206 

1949 : Jan. eet 
Feb 239 2065 

234 205 
230 204 
239 204 
237 201 
235 201 
233 oes 
one eco ese ° ose 230 200 

Oct. iis ane in 206 _ 235 nel 






































Composition of the indices: a = Food; 6 = Fuel and light; c = Clothing; d = Rent; ¢ = Miscellaneous, 
» Mar.-Dec. * Jan. * Sept. * Aug. * Aug.-Dec. 1939 = 100. * Average calculated 
for a period of less than 1 year. 7 July. 





INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES (cont. ) 
(Base: 1937 = 100) 


AMERICA (cont.) 


Country Domin- 

Colom- te Cuba . 4 . per Mexico | Panama Paraguay, 

be epublic 
Town or no. Trujillo | Guate- | Mexico . 

of localities | José 30 City | mala | City | Panama | Asuncidn | 


Original base July-Dec.| Nov. | Oct. 1999- 
(= 100) 1937 1941 | 1987 | 1939 | june ro | 1938 | 


Cost of living 






































Composition 
of the index 





o's 60 28 & & 64 Sb @ 





‘e289 8 8S Oe s 











231 
226 
238 
250 
253 


219 






































Composition of the indices: a = Food; 6 = Fuel and light; c = Clothing; d = Rent ; e = Miscellaneous. 
* Nov. *July-Dec. 





INDEX NUMBERS OF OOST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES (cont.) 
(Base: 1937 = 100) 


America (concl.) ASIA 








Country Puerto Uru- 
Rico guay 





Burma Ceylon China 





Town or no. : Monte- Ran- Chung- 
of localities 6 video goon Colombo king 

Original base Mar. Jan.-June | 
"Ts 100) 1929 1931 1937 | 





























Cost of living 


—t oe || io 








1937 ° 100 100 100 
1938 ° 99 99 115 
1939 ° 105 97 189 
1940 110 107 542 
1941 109 122 1814 
1942 112 ° 4 078 
1943 118 ° 11 339 
1944 121 ° 38 554 
1945 139 141 821 
1946 153 255 041 
1947 388 1 565 385 
1948 360 ° 


| 1948: Oct. 389’ 
367 1 335 
364 2 225 


507 
460 
498 
497 
529 


545 

















41 696 
134 042 
247 682 

1 395 400 


419" 
1417 
146 2 080 


147 
145 
143 
141 
141 
June 141 
July 142 
Aug. 142 
Sept. oe 143 
Oct. one 146 



































Composition of the indices : a = Food ; 6 = Fuel and light ; c = Clothing; d = Rent ; ¢ = Miscellaneous. 


* Average calculated for a period of less than one year. *Aug. * Mar. *June and Dec. * Nov. 
‘New series with base 1941 = 100, spliced by I.L.O. to old series. 719 Aug. 1948 = 100. 





NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES (cont. ) 
(Base: 1937 = 100) 


Asia (cont.) 








Countey India } Indonesia Iran Japan 





Town or no. Ahmed-| Bom- 
of localities abad bay Batavia| mnmened id = 


Original base Aug. 1926- duly 1933- July July | Mar.1936- Aug. 1946- 
(=100) July 1927 | June 19% 1938 1938 | Mar. 1937 Mar. 1947 


Cost of living 


Composition e | 
of the index 



































1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 


~— 
SSice eee ees | Q 
ss 

. 


fe. ee. se ee oe 
“eee eee eeeee 


. 
. 











1948 : Oct. 
ov. 
Dec. 


1949 : Jan. 
Feb. 





1255 1 042 



































' 











Composition of the indices: a = Food; b = Fuel and light; c = Clothing; d = Rent; e = Miscellaneous. 

1 Aug. * June-Aug. * Jan. ‘* New series with base Jan.-June 1939 = 100, spliced by I.L.O. to 
old series. * Mar.-Dec. * Aug. 1946-Mar. 1947. " July: index of the free market retail prices of 19 
foodstuffs, based on the consumption in 1932 of an Indonesian family with a monthly income of 1.25-50. 





INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES (cont. ) 
(Base: 1937 = 100) 


Asta (concl.) Europe 


Country Philip- Czecho- 
pines Thailand || Austria '| Belgium * dlevekia Denmark 














Of localities Manila Bangkok || Vienna 62 Prague 200 
“Original base Mar. | 1936- Taly 
(= 100) 1938 1938 1938 ro) f 


Cost of living 


ay || oe,< | ave 


















































108 
129 
149 
174 
224 
276 
377 
645 


1 043 
1 662 





1 904 
1 873 
1 924 


1 932 
1 845 
1759 
1738 
1726 
° 1716 
173 1704 

° 1744 
eee . 1 835 
491 358 eee 175 1 033 1 901 















































Composition of the indices: a = Food; 6 = Fuel and light ; ¢ = Clothing; d = Rent; ¢= Miscellaneous. 


: Weighted retail price index based on schilling prices in Mar. 1938. * Retail price index. * Mar. 
Jan.-April. * Retail price index, 1936-1938 = 100. 





INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES ( cont, ) 
(Base : 1937 = 100) 


Europe (cont.) 








Country 
Germany Greece Hungary Iceland Ireland 





Town or no. 
of localities 


Original base Jan.-Mar. Jul 
(= 100) 1938 1938 Aug. 1939 1939 1912 


Bizonal area| — Budapest | Reykjavik 120 





























Cost of living 


Composition 
of the index oe oe 


1937 











1948 : Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 











1937 
1938 
1939 . 
1940 . . ° 137 
1941 ° ° 189 
1942 ° ° ° 264 
1943 . . ° 330 
1944 . ° 334 
1945 ° 342 ° 
1946 ° 15 776 361 3 586 
1947 ° 19 511 373 5 834 
1948 154° 29 369 360 6 083 


1948: Oct. 155 29 928 365 ° 6 041 
Nov. 162 30 723 364 6 081 
Dec. 168 31 448 364 ° 6 149 


: Jan. 169 33 512 364 ° 6 221 
Feb. 173 33 905 366 6 164 
Mar. 174 35 273 360 ° 6 194 
April 170 34 335 359 ° 6 302 
May 165 34 830 359 6 297 
June 164 ° 36 462 eee 357 6 192 
July 167 ove 32 968 ee 357 ° § 946 
Aug. 162 vee 33 162 ° 359 6 039 
Sept. 158 eee 34 423 eee 361 ° 6 004 
Oct, 160 eee ose 377 ° ove 





oh at ot oh ot oe Oe oe od Oe oe 



































Composition of the indices: a = Food; 6 = Fuel and light; ¢ = Clothing; d = Rent; ¢ = Miscellaneous. 


1 Cities of over 50,000 inhabitants. *Endof Aug. ‘*Jan.-Mar. ‘Oct. * Average calculated for 
a period of less than one year. * From Aug. 1947: interim index ; composition a-d, spliced by 1.L.0. to 
old series. 





INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES (cont. ) 
(Base: 1937 = 100) 
—— Europe (cont.) 
| Country 








Luxem- Netherlands Norway Poland | Portugal 

| bourg 
Town or no. Ams- | . 

| of localities 9 tedam | © 31 

| Original base 8 Dec, 1938- 1938- 

(= 100) 1914 | june 19 | 1939 | 1998 | 1937 





Warsaw 





























Ren 


Cost of living 





Composition 
of the index 


is 


[ee | 





| 


1937 100 
1938 103 ° 
1939 102 100° 
1940 ° 

1941 


} 
| 
| 
| 








1948: Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


: Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 


0 
8 
2 
1 
2 
5 
4 
7 
3 
9 
_) 
4 
8 
2 
3 
6 
7 
i 
8 
3 
1 
2 
5 
9 

















1948: Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 





Jan. eee 
Feb. a ‘ 213 610 
Mar. oon ase 214 611 
April ‘ ° - 214 610 
May ° ° eee 217 614 
June “ ee one 214 615 
July sas 213 614 169 
Aug. ° age 215 620 P 
Sept. we - as 223 625 

Oct. ‘ owe 155 om 225 ona 
































Composition of the indices: a = Food; 6 = Fuel and light; ¢ = Clothing; d = Rent; ¢ = Miscellaneous. 


* Consumers’ price index. * Average calculated for a period of less than one year. * July 1936 = 100. 
‘Sept. and Dec. * New series with base Jan. 1948=100, spliced by I.L.0. to old series. 





INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES (concl.) 
(Base: 1937 = 100) 


Europe (conel.) OCEANIA 








Country Switzer- United - New 
land Testey Kingdom Fiji Hawaii Zealand 


Town or no. 

of localities 34 Istanbul 504-24 30 Suva Honolulu 25-4 
Original base 1923- 

ee t00) 1938 | July 1914 || 4357 | Aug. 1939 | Mar. 1943 | 1926-1930 
Cost of living 
































Composition 
of the index 





1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 


1948: Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 








1949: Jan. 
Feb. 





Mar. 
April 
May 

June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 

















1937 


1938 
1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 405 117 


1947 141* 
1948 149 


1948: Oct. 156 
Nov. 157 
Dec. 156 


1949 : Jan. 148 
Feb. 177 147 
Mar. 176 ‘ 143 
April 176 140 
May 175 139 
June 176 142 
July 176 aa 146 
Aug. 176 147 
Sept. 177 469 152 
Oct. 177 ete 119 165 148 



































Composition of the indices: a = Food; 6 = Fuel and light ; c = Clothing; d= Rent; e = Miscellaneous. 


1 Aug. *Mar. * New special wartime price index with base Dec. 1942 = 100, spliced by I.L.O. to 
old retail price series. ‘ Interim index : 200 cities ; 17 June 1947=100.  ‘* Quarterly average. * New 
consumers’ price index ; 21 towns; base: Jan.-Mar. 1949= 100. * Including heating. * Average of 8 
months. 
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International Labour Conference. Conventions and Recommendations, 
1919-1949. International Labour Office, Geneva, 1949. xvi + 924 pp. 
$5; 25s. 

A volume containing the texts, reprinted from the authentic texts, 
of the 98 Conventions and 87 Recommendations adopted by the Inter- 
national Labour Conference in the course of the 32 sessions which have 
been held from 1919 to 1949. The Conventions and Recommendations 
are presented separately, each in the order in which they were adopted. 
For convenience of reference, an index at the end of the volume classifies 
them according to their subject matter. 


Asian Regional Conference, Nuwara Eliya (Ceylon), January 1950. 
Report of the Director-General. International Labour Office, Geneva, 1949. 


154 pp. $1; 5s. 


— Report II. Provision of Facilities for the Promotion of Workers’ 
Welfare. Second Item on the Agenda. International Labour Office, Geneva, 
1949. 94 pp. 50 cents; 2s. 6d. 


— Report V. Organisation of Manpower with Special Reference to the 
Development of Employment Services and Training. Fifth Item on the 
Agenda. International Labour Office, 1949. 159 pp. $1; 5s. 


The Development of the Co-operation Movement in Asia. Report pre- 
pared for the Asian Regional Conference (Nuwara Eliya, Ceylon, January 
1950). Studies and Reports, New Series, No. 19. International Labour 
Office, Geneva, 1949. iv + 84 pp. 50 cents; 2s. 6d. 


Four reports prepared for the forthcoming Asian Regional Conference 
of the International Labour Organisation. The report of the Director- 
General of the International Labour Office first outlines the general econo- 
mic background which characterises the countries of Asia and the Far 
East and then surveys trends in social policy in various fields, touching 
more lightly on the questions dealt with in the separate reports on the 
items on the agenda (agriculture !, labour inspection ', co-operation, man- 
power organisation and workers’ welfare) and dealing in greater detail 
with questions of industrial relations, social security, conditions of work, 





1 For a note on these two reports, see International Labour Review, Vol. LX, 
No. 5, November 1949, p. 552. 
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wage policy, industrial safety and health, housing and maritime employ- 
ment. The third chapter sets out briefly the activities of the I.L.0. in Asia 
since the New Delhi Conference in the autumn of 1947. 

The report on the second item of the agenda describes some of the prin- 
cipal welfare measures in force in Asian countries as regards sanitary and 
medical facilities, educational facilities, workers’ housing, canteens, créches 
and day nurseries, and recreation, discusses methods of financing and admini- 
stration, suggests action by means of legislation and gives the text of a 
proposed resolution for discussion by the Conference. 

The greater part of the report on manpower organisation consists of a 
record of the Asian Conference of Experts on Vocational and Technical 
Training held at Singapore in September 1949 ; this is preceded by a general 
survey of employment service organisation in the Far East and the text 
of a proposed resolution. 

The question of the development of the co-operative movement was 
placed on the agenda of the Conference by the Governing Body of the Office, 
as the third item, in view of its importance and special urgency, which had 
been emphasised by the New Delhi Conference. The present report is based 
on the information and views collected by means of an enquiry by question- 
naire in the countries concerned, followed by the visit of an Office mission. 
The first chapter attempts to determine the nature and extent of the new 
problems to which the circumstances and recent tendencies of the co-oper- 
_ ative movement in Asia have given rise. In the second chapter the pro- 
blems are considered from the point of view of the machinery at present 
available for solving them. This is followed by a discussion of methods by 
which solutions might be reached : legislation, supervision and education 
of co-operative societies, integration of the co-operative movement into a 
general scheme of economic development, etc. The conclusions to be drawn 
from the study are summed up in Chapter IV, and the final chapter contains 
the text of two proposed resolutions. 


NON-OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


Brazil : An Expanding Economy. By George WYTHE with the assist- 
ance of Royce A. Wicut and Harold M. Mipxirr. New York, The Twen- 
tieth Century Fund, 1949. xix + 412 pp. ; maps and illustrations. $3.50. 


This volume presents in clear and concrete form the information 
gathered by a team of economic investigators who spent several months 
in Brazil in 1947-1948, travelling extensively throughout the country and 
visiting the principal institutions. It describes the country, its people 
and its Government, gives an over-all view of the economy and deals in 
the ten following chapters with the questions of income and employment 
(including the occupational distribution of the population) ; products of 
the land ; food problems ; mining, fuel and power ; manufacturing indus- 
tries ; transportation and communications ; social conditions (immigration 
and colonisation, labour legislation and social security, housing, health 
and sanitation, education); public finance; banking and investment, 
including foreign investment ; and international trade and exchange. The 
last chapter, on the economic future of Brazil, sets forth the various plans 
for the development of the country’s natural resources, the Government 
planning agencies, and the sources of the foreign credits and investments 
needed for the success of the plans, with special reference to the role of the 
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United States. Some leading American and British companies in Brazil 
are listed in two appendices, and a third appendix summarises the report 
which the Joint Brazil-United States Technical Commission has submitted 
to the two Governments on the possibilities of economic development. 


La Politique Syndicale en matiére de Salaires. Rapport du Service 
d’Etudes et de la Commission d’Etudes de la C.S.C. Confédération des 
Syndicats Chrétiens, XVI™¢ Congrés, Bruxelles, 28-29-30 Octobre 1949. 
Brussels, Editions de la C.S.C., 1949. 158 pp. 

A report on trade union policy in regard to wages prepared for the 
recent Congress of the Belgian Confederation of Christian Trade Unions 
by its Research Service and Research Committee. It points out the develop- 
ments that have taken place in the wage question since the war and then 
discusses its various aspects in detail: wages seen as remuneration for 
work done; the deferred wage consisting of social security benefits ; the 
family wage ; wages from the point of view of the undertaking ; the guaran- 
teed wage ; equal pay for equal work ; job classification and wages ; and 
wage adjustments. 


La Révolution coopérative ou Le Socialisme de l’Occident. By Bernard 
LAVERGNE. Paris, Presses universitaires de France, 1949. viii+-382 pp. 
700 francs. 

In the first part of this work on the theory and practice of consumers’ 
co-operation the author reviews the various types of consumers’ societies 
and of public boards or trusts of a co-operative character in France and 
abroad, and suggests that it would be an advantage if the recently national- 
ised industries were to take the form of such co-operative boards. He sets 
forth in the second part the essential features that the co-operative order 


in his view possesses : it is a true socialist order, economically fruitful, 
politically liberal and democratic, and profoundly social in that it replaces 
wage-paid labour by work in association. Lastly he describes the value of 
the co-operative order on the international plane, compares the theory 
of co-operation with those of liberalism and socialism respectively, and shows 
~ its place with respect to that “ social dualism ”’ in which the theories of pri- 
vate individualism and of socialist aggregation are combined. 


American Social Insurance. By Domenico GAGLIARDO. New York, 
Harper and Brothers, 1949. xxiii+671 pp. 

This book, written for use as a university textbook, gives a well-rounded 
‘picture of the complex organisation of social insurance in the United States, 
and brings the information in the older general works in this field up to 
date. It deals not only with the general scheme established by the Social 
Security Act of 1935, but with a number of other aspects of social insurance, 
including the railway and civil servants’ schemes, State workmen’s com- 
pensation, current proposals and debates concerning compulsory health 
insurance, the development of voluntary prepayment health plans, and the 
growing movement towards State cash sickness benefit schemes. The book 
is concerned largely with statutory provisions and quantitative data on 
operations, and devotes relatively little space to administrative problems 
and procedure. The author is content in the main, except for his concluding 
chapter, to describe rather than evaluate, criticise or interpret ; however, 
he foresees a trend in the United States towards a combining of social 
insurance and relief and an extension of coverage which may lead in time 
to patterns similar to those of the British or New Zealand social security 
schemes. 
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Health, Nutrition and Physical Education Problems of India. By 
K.C.K.E. Raga, V. N. PatwarpHan and P. M. JoserH. New Delhi, 
Indian Council of World Affairs. 53 pp. 1 rupee 12 annas. 


A pamphlet containing three papers submitted to the Asian Relations 
Conference held at Delhi in 1947. The first, on health problems in India, 
advocates a modern health programme for bringing about a growing measure 
of positive health, improved nutrition and health education. A long-term 
plan (30 to 40 years) and a short-term interim plan to cover the first two 
five-year stages, based on the proposals of the -Bhore Committee, are 
described. The problems of nutrition in India and some other Asian coun- 
tries and the steps being taken to solve them are discussed in the second 
report, which stresses the importance of social feeding programmes as 
especially appropriate in large cities and in industrial establishments. The 
author of the report on physical education and recreation calls for the 
organisation of a national physical fitness and recreation movement and 
for the provision of recreational facilities by industrial welfare centres. 


Post-War Inflation in India: A Survey. By N. V. Sovani, Gokhale 
Institute of Politics and Economics, Publication No. 21. Poona, 1949, 
xvi + 94 pp. 5 rupees; 7s. 6d. 

This is a lucid survey of the main developments in India during the 
post-war period in the fields of production, currency, public finance and 
prices, concluding with an analysis of the economic consequences of the 
partition of India and a discussion of the economic, monetary and budgetary 
policies pursued by the Government of India since partition occurred. 

The author’s main contention is that since the close of the war India 
has been suffering from a deficit-induced inflation and that the adverse 
effects of this inflation have been aggravated by the hasty relaxation of con- 
trols in 1947, especially in respect of food and textiles. To remedy the 
situation he suggests that action is needed simultaneously on two fronts. 
In the first place, the national budget should be balanced by increasing 
receipts and cutting down expenditure. Among the main measures suggested 
under this head are higher rates of taxation on incomes and business pro- 
fits, increased public borrowing, including schemes of compulsory saving, 
and postponement of development schemes unlikely to be immediately 
productive. Secondly, the above fiscal measures should be supported by 
the introduction of an integrated and comprehensive system of economic 
controls. These should include “a price stop, a profit stop and an income 
(wages and salaries) stop’’. Action on both these lines, it is urged, should 
be taken at the same time, as a mere balancing of the budget without 
enforcing controls on prices will do nothing to reduce the pressure of the 
existing inflationary funds. 

It may be noted that action against inflation on some of the less contro- 
versial of the lines suggested by Mr. Sovani has already been initiated, 
as for instance, the reimposition of controls on food and textiles in the latter 
half of 1948 and the new policy in respect of development grants to provinces 
announced by the Government of India in October 1948. 
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Cumberlege, Oxford University Press, 1949. xxi + 199 pp. 
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8s. 6d. 


Labor in America: A History. By Foster Rhea DuLLEs. New York, 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1949. 402 pp. $4.50. 


Land Law and Custom in the Colonies. By C. K. Meex. London, Oxford 
University Press. xxvi-+ 337 pp. 2ls. 


Notes on Labor Problems in Nationalist China. By Israel Epstrern. New 
York, Institute of Pacific Relations, International Secretariat, 1949. 


159 pp. (processed). $2.25. 


Orientation et sélection professionnelles par l’examen psychologique 
du caractére. By F. BAUMGARTEN. Paris, Dunod, 1949. 182 pp. 


Welfare Collective Bargaining in Action. By Morris Sackman. New 
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University, 1949. 48 pp. 15 cents. 





? Mention in this list does not preclude publication of a book note in a sub- 
sequent issue of the Review. 
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